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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  JbUe.  Xf  he  resolves  to  vinture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  Xf  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  he  tells  them  <f  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  BELFAST  RIOTS. 

Disgraceful  as  the  Belfast  riots  are  to  people  and 
Government  alike,  they  will  not  be  without  their  use  if 
they  convince  the  public  of  the  necessity  for  employing 
in  the  administration  of  the  law  in  Ireland  only  persons 
whose  impartiality  is  above  suspicion.  That  is  the 
lesson  which  these  painful  occurrences  really  teach,  but 
we  hardly  dare  to  hope  that  it  is  tho  one  which  will 
generally  be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  so  easy  to  point 
the  finger  of  scorn,  and  use  the  bloodthirsty  spirit 
displayed  in  tho  leading  commercial  city  of  Ireland  as 
proof  that  her  people  are  unfit,  not  for  Home  Rule 
merely,  hut  even  for  freedom,  that  we  cannot  wonder 
if  so  ready  an  escape  from  perplexing  and  not  altogether 
pleasant  thoughts  is  eagerly  laid  hold  of.  Yet  an 
impartial  study  of  the  facts  will  lead  us  to  very  different 
conclusions. 

Most  of  our  readers,  probably,  will  remember  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Party  Proces¬ 
sions  Act.  A  body  of  Orangemen  assembled  one-and- 
twenty  years  ago  in  Lord  Roden’s  park,  and,  after  being 
regaled  with  drink  and  the  usual  speeches  in  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  Pope  and  Popery,  marched  back  through 
an  exclusively  Catholic  district  playing  insulting  tunes, 
firing  shots,  and  otherwise  provoking  the  inhabitants. 
The  expected  result  followed  There  was  a  collision  ; 
the  armed  Orangemen  fired,  and  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  their  opponents.  Public  indignation  was 
aroused  at  the  premeditation  of  the  outrage,  and  in  the 
following  session  an  Act,  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
vainly  strove  to  make  more  severe,  was  carried  for  the 
prohibition  of  party  processions.  The  Act  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  Orangemen,  against  the  Orangemen 
it  was  directed,  and  at  their  expense  it  has  generally 
been  enforced.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that 
it  was  extremely  obnoxious  to  them.  But  however 
obnoxious,  it  would  still  be  the  law  of  the  land  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Catholics.  When  the  Church  was 
disestablished  and  the  Land  Act  passed,  the  landlords 
seemed  no  longer  to  have  a  motive  for  keeping  up  the 
Orange  spirit.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  uniting  all 
classes  of  Irishmen,  the  Catholics  determined  to  give 
the  strongest  proof  in  their  power  to  their  Protestant 
feUow-countrymen  of  their  desire  for  reconciliation, 
f  hey  decided  to  support  the  demand  for  a;  repeal  of  tho 
rarty  Processions  Act.  This  was  conclusive.  If 
Latholics  had  no  objection  to  Orange  demonstrations, 
Englishmen  certainly  could  have  none.  Consequently, 
e  Government  last  session  brought  in  a  Bill  for  the 
*^peal  of  the  Act.  It  passed  so  quietly  that  probably 
^t  one  reader  in  five  hundred  was  aware  when  it 
came  law.  Of  all  the  Catholic  members  in  the 
ouse,  not  even  one  opposed  it.  Thus,  when  the 
range  anniversaries  came  round  this  year,  it  was  legal 
°  Th  to  march  in  procession. 

®*pcriment  to  be  tried  was  watched  with  eager 
and  12th  of  July  came  and  went, 

1  .  Orangemen  celebrated  the  days  when  Ireland’s 

^eat  eflbrt  as  a  nation  was  crushed  at  the  Boyne  and 


Aughrim,  and  the  penal  laws,  tho  most  diabolical  system, 
perhaps,  ever  imposed  by  one  country  on  another,  were 
fixed  upon  her ;  but  the  Catholics,  with  rare  self-restraint, 
showed  no  displeasure.  Whatever  they  may  have  felt, 
they  kept  their  feelings  to  themselves.  Next  came  the 
anniversary  of  the  shutting  of  the  gates  of  Derry.  The 
Government  made  preparations  to  preserve  the  peace. 
But  the  Catholic  Defence  Association  announced  that 
those  preparations  were  unnecessary ;  they  would  not 
jnterrupt,  and  they  kept  their  word.  Three  days  after 
this  came  Lady-day,  when  the  Catholics  in  their  turn 
determined  to  hold  demonstrations  in  various  parts  of 
Ulster  in  favour  of  Home  Rule.  We  know  the  result 
in  Belfast,  Lurgan,  and  one  or  two  other  places.  But, 
upon  tho  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
’Prentice  Boys  of  Derry  repaid  the  courtesy  of  the 
Catholic  Defence  Association,  that  in  other  places  also 
the  day  passed  ofiT  peaceably,  and  that  several  leading 
Orangemen  in  public  addresses  called  upon  tho  Brethren 
to  be  not  less  tolerant  than  the  Catholics.  Looking 
fairly,  then,  at  these  circumstances,  there  seem  to  us 
grounds  for  believing  that  the  spirit  of  intolerance  is 
dying  out  in  Ireland.  The  conduct  of  the  Catholics, 
indeed,  throughout  has  been  marked  by  a  tolerance  and 
respect  for  the  prejudices  of  others  which  does  them  the 
highest  honour.  Unfortunately,  the  misdeeds  of  the 
Orangemen  of  Belfast  throw  into  the  shade  the  pleasing 
features  elsewhere  observable.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  Protestants  have  been  accustomed  for 
centuries  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand  in  Ireland, 
and  to  regard  the  Catholics  as  serfs,  existing  only  for 
their  convenience.  Ulster,  especially,  they  have  looked 
upon  as  their  own  peculiar  domain,  where,  if  Papists 
were  allowed  to  dwell,  they  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the 
permission,  and  to  order  themselves  lowly  and  reverently 
before  their  betters.  We  must  not,  therefore,  take  a 
darker  view  of  these  Orange  atrocities  than  is  warranted 
by  the  facts.  With  time  they  also  will  learn  to  be  tole¬ 
rant.  Amongst  the  Protestants  generall}’’,  indeed,  the 
spirit  of  toleration  and  neighbourly  feeling  is  making 
the  same  rapid  progress  as  among  the  Catholics.  It  is 
only  amongst  the  Orangemen  that  the  spirit  of  persecu¬ 
tion  yet  burns.  With  regard  to  them  our  best  hope  is 
that  the  landlords,  who  kept  up  Orangeism  hitherto  in 
the  hope  of  bolstering  up  landlordism  and  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  having  now  no  object  to  gain  by  keeping 
alive  sectarian  strife,  will  drop  oflT  from  the  organisation, 
that  it  will  thus  become  vulgar,  and  that  the  people,  left 
to  themselves,  will  yield  to  the  influence  of  neighbourly 
intercourse,  and  gradually  forget  their  old  animosity. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  protect  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  Ulster  from 
the  turbulence  of  Orange  roughs.  For  this  purpose 
they  are  armed  with  sufficient  power.  They  maintain 
the  peace  in  Cork  and  Dublin  without  difficulty.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  the  same  in  Belfast. 
But  for  this  purpose  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that 
the  magistrates  they  employ^to  preserve  order  should  be 
above  suspicion  of  sympathy  with  either  party.  Orange¬ 
men  in  Belfast  attack  Catholic  processions  mainly 
because  they  believe  that  the  magistracy  look  with 
disfavour  on  Catholicism.  They  would  not  be  so  ready 
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to  violate  the  law  if  they  knew  that  their  turbulence 
would  bo  promptly  and  sternly  repressed.  The 
magistrates  permit  the  Orangemen  to  keep  arms,  to 
drill,  and  march  in  military  order,  while  they  punish 
without  mercy  Catholics  who  venture  to  do  the  same. 
Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  one  party  should  regard 
them  as  sympathisers,’ and  the  other  look  upon  them 
with  suspicion?  The  truth  is  that  the  system  of  unpaid 
magistrates,  objectionable  at  its  best,  is  peculiarly 
mischievous  in  Ireland.  But  nowhere,  even  in  Ireland, 
is  it  productive  of  so  many  and  such  injurious  effects  as 
in  Ulster.  There,  the  population  is  so  evenly  divided 
into  Protestants  and  Catholics,  and,  as  we  see,  is  inspired 
with  such  mutual  animosity,  that  a  partial  magistracy 
necessarily  must  do  incalculable  injury.  But,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  casc^  the  unpaid  magistrate  must  be 
partial.  The  gentry  in  Ulster  are  almost  without 
exception  Protestants,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are 
enrolled  Orangemen,  and  of  the  remainder  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  majority  sympathise  with  the  objects  of  the 
Orange  Association.  The  result  is  apparentin  theseBelfast 
riots.  For  a  whole  week  the  greatest  industrial  centre 
in  Ireland  has  been  given  over  to  the  licence  of  two 
murderous  factions.  And  the  magistrates,  with  almost 
absolute  power,  and  with  an  immense  military  force 
at  their  disposal,  did  not  care  to  restore  order.  They 
allowed  murder  and  pillage  to  run  riot  in  the  town  rather 
than  take  energetic  measures  against  men  whom  in  their 
secret  hearts  they. thought  right,  though  possibly  a 
little  too  violent.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government 
will  take  note  of  the  circumstance,  and  apply  the  only 
sufficient  remedy. 


THE  ILLITERATE  VOTER. 

We  endeavoured,  last  week,  to  point  the  moral  of  the 
Pontefract  election.  But  the  comments  of  the  press 
on  that  event,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  it 
which  is  antagonistic  to  the  Ballot,  are  still  more  w'orthy 
of  note.  That  a  great  change  has  been  effected  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  elections  all  allow.  Election  day  is 
no  longer  a  bacchanalian  orgie  bounded  on  either  side 
by  a  carnival  of  rowdyism.  The  hustings  nomination 
and  declaration  of  the  poll,  the  delight  of  the  “lambs,” 
have  been  supplanted  by  formalities  so  different  from 
the  rnffianism  of  the  past,  that  our  Tory  contemporaries 
are  almost  dumbfoundered  at  proceedings  so  “  un- 
English.”  The  Balaam  who  was  sent  down  to  Ponte¬ 
fract  by  the  StatiJard  to  curse  the  Ballot  could  find 
nothing  worse  to  say  than  that  “  the  borough  was  omi¬ 
nously  quiet,”  The  Times  bears  the  same  involuntary 
testirneny.  Throughout  the  borough,  says  the  “  leading” 
organ,  there  reigned  “  a  strange  and  unwonted  quietude.” 
If  this  astonishment,  almost  bewilderment,  at  an  election 
being  conducted  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner  were 
not  shamefully  significant,  it  would  be  irresistibly 
comical.  As  it  is,  wo  may  bo  only  too  glad  at  having  es¬ 
caped  from  a  state  of  things  which  was  a  reproach  and  a 
danger  to  popular  government  to  greatly  trouble  our¬ 
selves  about  the  wry  faces  which  the,  contemplation  of 
the  improved  arrangement  causes  the  enemies  of  reform 
to  make. 

So  far  as  the  subsidiary  portions  of  the  Ballot  Act  are 
concerned,  the  course  of  the  Pontefract  election  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  them  an  undoubted  success. 
When  wo  pass,  however,  from  them  to  the  main 
object  of  the  Act,  wo  find  abundant  reason  to  reaffirm 
the  misgivings  that  we  expressed  while  it  was  being 
passed.  All  went  well  till  the  first  “  illiterate  voter  ” 
put  in  an  appearance  ;  and  then,  w’o  are  told,  “  ho  put 
the  w’holo  machinery  out  of  gear.”  The  form  of  a 
statutory  declaration  of  inability  to  read  bad  to  bo  gone 
through  by  each  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  while  this 
was  going  on  other  voters  and  even  the  constables  on 
duty  had  to  bo  excluded  from  the  polling  station.  The 
“  illiterates  ”'  vote  secretly,  but  the  agents  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  and  in  some  cases  the  candidate  himself,  are  parties 
to  the  secret.  Now,  this  mode  of  voting  affords  a 
means  of  corruption  more  efficacious  and  secure  from 


detection  than  that  which  existed  under  the  old  svstp 
With  open  voting  an  elector,  whose  opinions  were 
known,  might  be  restrained  by  the  feeling  of  shame  fro 
accepting  a  bribe  from  the  opposite  party ;  and  if  h 
yielded  to  the  tempter,  and  voted  against  his  avowed 
convictions,  suspicion  would  naturally  be  aroused.  But 
under  what  Mr  Forster  chooses  to  call  the  Ballot  an  " 
person  who  declares  himself  unable  to  read  may  sell  hi^ 
vote,  and  deliver  it  openly  to  the  agent  to  whom  he  sold 
it,  while  his  neighbours  are  carefully  shut  out  from  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction.  How  easy  it  is  for  a  cor¬ 
rupt  voter  to  pass  as  an  “  illiterate  ”  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  electors  were  allowed  to  vote  as  unable  to 
read  at  the  late  election,  on  the  plea  that  they  had  left 
their  spectacles  at  home.  We  opine  that  leavin<y  the 
spectacles  at  home  on  election  day  will  become  habitual 
with  a  certain  class  of  electors  if  it  is  to  give  them  the- 
privilege  of  privately  selling  their  votes. 

The  reply  that  will  probably  be  made  to  these  argu¬ 
ments  is  that  the  “illiterate  voters”  will  always  con¬ 
stitute  a  small  minority  of  the  constituency,  and  that 
they  will  therefore  be  swamped  by  the  other  votes.  That 
this  plea  will  not  hold  good  is  easily  shown.  It  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  for  a  venal  candidate  to  bribe 
more  than  a  few  of  the  electors.  In  very  many  of  our 
contested  elections  a  very  few  votes  suffice  to  turn  the 
scale.  Mr  Childers  obtained  only  eighty  more  votes 
than  his  opponent,  while  the  number  of  electors  who 
voted  as  unable  to  read  was  199.  One-fourth  of  that 
number  would  have  sufficed  to  alter  the  result  of  the 
election.  Is  it  not  then  a  farce  to  preach  up  the  Ballot 
Act  as  preventive  of  bribery,  when  it  affords  special 
and  unprecedented  facilities  for  the  corruption  of  a  large 
class  of  the  electors,  and  those  presumably  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  ? 

Unless  the  Act  be  speedily  altered,  the  illiterate  voter 
will  assume  the  same  relation  to  the  Ballot  Act  as  the 
compound  householder  did  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  measure  of 
Parliamentary  reform.  As  a  mere  question  of  machinery 
the  formality  of  a  statutory  declaration,  to  be  gone 
through  with,  it  may  be,  thousands  of  electors,  will  bring 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings  in  many  a  constituency 
to -a  deadlock.  For  the  Ballot  to  become  a  reality,  abso¬ 
lute  secrecy  must  be  enforced  in  all  cases.  The  only  pro¬ 
vision  which  is  practicable  to  aid  those  voters  who  cannot 
read  is  to  print  the  names  of  the  candidates  in  various 
colours,  which  might  bo  chosen  by  lot  and  announced 
beforehand.  If,  when  this  is  conceded,  some  electors 
still  remain  'who.  are  unable  to  vote,  this  appears  to  us 
only  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  expedient ;  for 
persons  of  so  low  an  order  of  intelligence  are  utterly 
unfit  to  be  entrusted  with  political  power.  The  case  of 
Jews,  who  have  a  conscientious  objection  to  mark  t  o 
ballot-paper  on  their  Sabbath,  would  be  best  met  y 
putting  Saturday  in  the  same  category  as  Sunday,  an 
restricting  elections  to  the  other  five  days  of  the  wee 
Blind  electors  alone — an  inelastic  class,  and,  tliere.ore, 
not  a  dangerous  exception — should  be  allowed  to  vo»o 
openly.  . 

Till  such  a  change  as  we  have  indicated  has  een 
effected,  the  main  portion  of  the  Actwill  do  ar 
harm  than  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  ^e  ^ 
the  Ballot  will  endeavour  to  carry  this.  Ho'w 
reform  might  be  worked  in  our  electoral  system  y 
genuine  system  of  Ballot  voting  is  already  a 
The  self-seeking  and  unpatriotic  schemers  who  av 
long  poisoned  the  political  life  of  our  Vpp; 

croaking  over  the  “  diminished  interest  whic 
in  elections.  Diminished  interest  we  ^ -ryen 

there  will  be ;  for  patriotic  citizens  who  those 

public-spirited  votes  will  do  the  same^  now,  w  o 
who  value  the  suffrage  only  as  something  ^ 
find  election  day  “flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable. 
interest  wbich  is  felt  in  our  Parliamentary  eec  J 

less  in  consequence  of  the  elimination  of  t  a 
which  is  corrupt,  it  will,  at  all  events,  be  pi^er  , 
afford  the  best  assurance  of  the  growth  ® 
healthy  and  progressive  political  sentimen 
hitherto  prevailed. 
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PUBLIC-HOUSES  AND  CLUBS. 

•g  on  tbe  success  of  his  now  Licensing  Act  Mr  Bruco 
.  Vopdly  to  be  congratulated.  Tt  is,  like  all  else  that  the 
Ministry  has  this  session  achieved,  a  well-meaning  cora- 
*  ‘igg'^^ith  which  everybody  is  dissatisfied.  At  Exeter 
P  ore  especially  has  it  provoked  resistance.  There  a 
T^rtion  of  the  population  appears  resolved  to  consider  it 
attempt  to  rob  a  poor  man  of  his  beer.  On  Satur¬ 
day  night,  when  the  public-houses  were  closing  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  crowd  assembled 
and  hooted  outside  the  leading  hotel.  The  host,  going 
oat  to  expostulate  with  the  raurmurers,  found  them  deaf 
to  reason.  “  Public-houses  were  shut,”  they  said,  **  why 
shonld  hotels  bo  open  ?”  Wise  in  his  generation,  the 
hotel-keeper  appears  to  have  shut  up  door  and  windows, 
and  the  mob— robbed  of  its  just  cause  of  complaint — 
^ent  on  to  the  Club-house.  Exeter,  like  all  other 
county  towns,  has  a  “  gentleman’s  club-house,”  and  in  it 
on  the  Saturday  night  in  question  were  assembled  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  members.  The  sight  of  these  favoured 
persons  going  in  and  out  appears  to  have  exasperated 
the  crowd  not  a  little.  First  there  was  hooting.  Then 
came  a  yet  louder  demonstration  in  the  form  of 
yelling.  Then  one  or  two  unlucky  members  were 
hustled  and  pushed  about  as  they  made  their  way  in 
and  out.  Finally,  the  crowd  got  angry  ;  a  stone  was 
thrown  ;  and  a  riot  would  doubtless  have  occurred  had 
not  the  police  put  in  an  appearance.  On  the  Monday 
evening  the  disturbance  was  renewed.  There  was  a  little 
more  yelling  and  a  little  more  hooting,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  wreck  the  bakers’  shops — so  at  least  an¬ 
nounce  the  more  enthusiastic  local  reports.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  disturbance  grew  day  by  day  and  almost 
hour  by  hour  less  and  less,  and  we  believe  that  Exeter  is 
at  present  restored  to  its  normal  condition.  In  one  or 
two  other  towns,  and  notably  in  Maidstone,  similar  dis¬ 
turbances  have  taken  place.  But  in  all  the  riot  which 
threatened  at  first  has  died  peaceably”  out,  and  the  whole 
matter  has  ended  in  very  little. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  these  riots  originated.  It 
was  intended  that  they  should  wear  the  appearance  of  a 
bond  fide  working-men’s  demonstration.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  unfortunate  that  they  should  have  commenced  in 
Exeter.  The  Exeter  licensed  victuallers  have  a  bad  name. 
They  have  before  now  interrupted  temperance  meet¬ 
ings,  and  employed  roughs  at  a  shilling  a  night  to  pelt 
Bishop  Temple  with  flour  and  rotten' eggs.  There  is 
consequently  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  so-called 
working-men  who  hooted  outside  the  Exeter  Club,  and 
at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  break  its  windows, 
were  really  not  working-men,  but  emissaries  of 
tbe  Exeter  ‘‘  trade.”  A  working-man  seldom  goes 
80  far  as  this  until  his  grievance  is  a  year  or  two 
old.  And  even  then  he  commences  pacifically  with  an 
orderly  meeting  or  two,  and  does  not  begin  by  breaking 
windows  all  at  once.  That  Mr  Bruce’s  Act  has  as  yet 
made  itself  distinctly  unpopular  among  the  working 
classes,  may  be  fairly  doubted.  But  that  the  publicans  have 
oundout  its  weak  point  with  fatal  celerity  is  very  manifest. 

a  distinct  grievance — if  the  working  man  chooses  to 
consider  it  so — that  public  houses  should  close  at  early 
ours,  and  that  clubs  should  be  able  to  bo  open  at  any 
our  of  the  day  or  night.  In  a  sense,  it  is,  of  course, 
T^e  that  Mr  Brace’s  Act  did  not  make  the  grievance. 

merely  found  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
^gravated  it,  and  so  has  served  to  call  attention  to  it. 
year  ago  the  distinction  between  a  club  and  a  public- 
ouse  could  be  more  or  less  ignored.  It  is  now  a 
bltle  too  patent. 

is  n  ^  J^°st  not  be  carried  away  into  declaring  that  there 
is  another  for  the  poor.  This 

way  of  stating  the  case.  The 
the  ^  is  that  the  law  is  so  framed  that 

of  evade  its  operation.  In  the  old  days 

Was  special  and  private  Act  of  Parliament,  it 

Act  Hodge  as  to  a  lord  to  apply  for  a  private 

pg  difference  was,  of  course,  that  a  lord  could 

is  idW^*^  Hodge  could  not.  And  so  now  it 

®  0  put  in  the  technical  plea  that  a  Pallmall  club 


a 


is  a  private  house,  which  the  Goat  in  Boots  is  not.  No 
one  disputes  the  premises.  What  is  at  issue  is  whether 
the  law  which  allows  private  houses  to  be  open  all  night 
is  not  a  law  contrived  to  catch  little  fishes,  and  to  let  the 
big  ones  through  the  net ; — much  as  our  law  on  betting 
has  been  so  framed  as  to  allow  those  to  bet  whose  position 
is  such  as  to  enable  them  to  bet  on  credit. 

A  club  is  a  co-operative  licensed  victualling  establish¬ 
ment,  and,  because  it  is  co-operative,  it  requires  no 
license,  and  is  under  no  regulations.  A  Pallmall  club 
can  be  open  for  four-and-twenty  consecutive  hours. 
Billiards  can  be  played  in  it  on  Sundays.  It  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  public-house.  Why  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  have  not  working-men  got  clubs  of  their  own? 
Why  should  not  a  club  be  started,  taking  as  its  rules  the 
rules  of  Brookes’,  and  reading  in  them,  in  the  clauses 
relating  to  entrance  foe  and  annual  subscription,  “pence” 
instead  of  “  guineas.”  The  primd  facie  reason  it  is  easy 
to  see.  When  the  notion  of  working-men’s  clubs  first  got 
about,  disreputable  licensed  victuallers  jumped  at  it,  see¬ 
ing  in  it  a  means  of  evading  all  police  regulations.  A 
publican  took  a  house,  and  called  it  “  the  Alliance  Club  ;  ” 
he  kept  a  list  of  members,  in  which  any  one  who  pleased 
could  enter  his  name  ;  he  kept  open  at  all  hours,  and  he 
hoped  so  to  defy  the  police.  If  a  hundred  men  were 
drinking  at  his  bar  he  was  ready  at  a  minute’s  notice  to 
swear  that  one  of  them  was  a  member,  as  witness  his 
name  in  the  club  book,  with  a  payment  of  a  penny 
entrance,  and  that  the  rest  were — to  the  number  of 
ninety-nine — his  “  friends,”  “  introduced  by  him  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  club.”  It  may  be  a 
question  whether  we  should  not  do  better  by  allow¬ 
ing  liquor  to  be  sold  as  freely  as  oranges  or  nuts. 
But  as  long  as  the  present  system  lasted  it  was  clear 
that  we  could  not  allow  its  police  regulations  to  be  thus 
evaded.  Hence  arose  the  prosecutions  directed  against 
several  so-called  working-men’s  clubs.  And  hence 
vast  amount  of  sham  Radical  indignation. 

All  that  working-men  need  do  to  secure  to  themselves 
all  the  privileges  of  a  club  is  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
club  is  a  club  bond  fide ^  and  not  an  nnlicen-cd  public- 
house.  To  effect  this,  all  that  is  necessaw  is  that  the  club 
should  keep  strict  accounts  and  books.  Ir  srjould  employ  a 
porter  or  doorkeeper,  who  should  enter  the  name  or  each 
member  and  of  any  friend  introduced  by  him.  And  the 
tapster  should  also  keep  a  strict  account  of  all  liquor 
ordered,  with  the  name  of  the  buyer,  and  the  price  paid. 
That  the  members  should  be  elected  by  ballot  or  other¬ 
wise  ;  that  there  should  be  a  printed  list  of  members, 
and  of  rules ;  that  the  management  of  the  club  should  be 
entrusted  to  a  committee,  and  that  its  property — how¬ 
ever  small — should  be  vested  in  trustees ;  all  this  is  also 
necessary.  When  once  or  twice  lately  a  so-called 
working-men’s  club  was  pounced  upon,  it  was  found 
that  it  had  no  committee,  no  list  of  members,  no 
rules,  and  generally  no  orgjanisation  of  any  kind.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  that  the  place  was  judged  to  bo 
an  unlicensed  public-house,  and  was  treated  accordingly. 

A  working-men’s  club,  such  as  that  at  which  Mr 
Roebuck  attended  on  Wednesday  last,  can  in  a  moment 
establish  its  bond  fide  character.  We  take  it  that  with 
such  a  club  the  Home  Office  would  not  care  to  interfere. 
If  it  did,  it  would  be  outmatched.  But,  meantime,  we 
have  no  such  clubs  in  London,  and  the  question  remains 
what  is  London  to  do  ?  It  is  not  improbable  that  as 
winter  comes  on  there  will  be  riots  in  Pallmall,  and 
that  the  windows  of  one  or  two  big  mansions  will  be 
broken.  Nay  more,  even  “loot”  is  possible.  A  London 
rough  is  not  likely  to  view  complacently  the  sight  of  his 
betters  drinking  on  until  three  in  the  morning,  when 
his  own  public-house  is  closed  at  eleven  at  night.  And 
it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  a  London  mob  could  gut 
a  club  house  in  fifteen  minutes,  long  before  any  aid  could 
arrive  from  Scotland-yard.  It  is,  then,  as  well  ^that  Mr 
Bruce  should  give  the  matter  his  “  consideration,  ’  or  else 
we  may  have,  and  probably  shall  have,  oneor  two  serious 
riots  before  Parliament  next  meets,  especially  if  the  licensed 
victuallers  care  at  all  to  encourage  such  indirect  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Mr  Brace’s  pet  piece  of  legislation.  Meantime 
the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Home  Office.  And 
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what  the  Home  Office  will  do,  if  it  is  wise,  is  very 
simple.  It  will  issue  an  excise  notice,  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
meet  working  men’s  clubs  halfway  ;  and  it  will  instruct 
Somerset  House  in  its  infinite  wisdom  to  frame  a  set  of 
rules  by  adoption  of  which,  and  by  registration  of  itself 
at,  say  the  Home  Office,  a  working-men’s  club  should  be 
exempt  from  Excise  prosecutions.  All  this  is  matter  of 

grcrogative,  not  matter  for  Act  of  Parliament,  and  Mr 
irnce,  with  Mr  Rutson  to  aid  him,  could  do  it  in  an 
afternoon.  Some  such  step  clearly  must  be  tsiken.  Either 
the  Pall  mall  clubs  must  be  brought  under  the  Licensing 
Act,  which  is,  of  course,  absurd ;  or  the  Act  must  be 
repealed,  which  would  be  almost  equally  absurd ;  or  a 
via  media  must  be  adopted,  to  prevent  positive  riot  and 
disturbance.  How  far  the  licensed  victuallers  will 
approve  of  the  establishment  of  working-men’s  clubs,  it 
is  not  easy  to  predict.  The  great  organ  of  the  trade 
will  probably  endeavour  to  make  out  that  they  are 
nests  of  atheism,  communism,  and  republicanism,  and 
that  the  gin-palace  is  the  bulwark  of  Church  and 
State.  We  believe  that  even  Mr  Bruce  himself  has 
a  lurking  notion  of  this  kind.  But  our  Homo  Secre¬ 
tary  is  far  too  wise  not  to  yield  to  public  opinion.  And 
it  is  a  little  suspicious  that  “the  Ministerial  organ,’’ 
commenting  upon  the  Exeter  riots,  should  ascribe  them 
to  evil-minded  licensed  victuallers,  and  should  boldly 
recommend  the  working  man  to  build  himself  a  Carl¬ 
ton  or  a  Reform  of  his  own.  Straws  show  the  wind. 
Before  the  year  is  ovrer,  we  shall  be  having  by  the  dozen 
clubs  such  as  the  St  Peter’s,  at  Sheffield,  or  organised 
upon  a  similar  model.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  movement  upon  the  licensed  victualling  trade,  it  is  not 
easy  to  predict.  But  should  it  kill  the  gin-palace  and 
leave  the  legitimate  “tavern”  or  “hostel”  for  travellers, 
tind  the  old-fashioned  “  arms  ”  for  “  family  consump¬ 
tion  ”  intact,  no  great  harm  will  have  been  done. 


COUNTY  COURT  REFORM. 

The  second  report  of  the  Judicature  Commission 
deals  with  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance. 
Perhaps  in  the  long  run  the  rules  of  law  by  which  justice 
is  dispensed  between  man  and  man  have  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  national  character,  but  it  is  the  cheap 
and  speedy  decision  of  their  quarrels  to  which  litigants 
naturally  look.  Nor  may  it  be  forgotten  that  costli¬ 
ness  and  delay  in  the  administration  of  justice  are  far 
more  serious  than  occasional  errors  in  the  judgments,  since 
in  many  instances  they  operate  as  the  worst  form  of  in¬ 
justice.  Whatever  plan  may  be  suggested  to  accelerate 
the  wheels  of  justice,  or  to  make  its  movements  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  it  is  the  ends  themselves  that  are  of  the  ntmost 
,  importance.  The  Commissioners  have  proposed  to* 
themselves  the  right  question — stated  in  their  own 
words,  “  how  the  judicial  and  administrative  force  of  the 
Courts  may  be  best  disposed  so  as  to  do  the  largest 
quantity  of  work  in  the  simplest,  most  expeditious,  and 
most  efficient  manner.”  But  we  should  have  had  more 
expectation  of  the  speedy  adoption  of  their  plan  if  they 
had  been  able  to  agree.  Out  of  the  twenty-four  Com¬ 
missioners,  nine  nnreservedly  sign  the  report,  including 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr  Ward  Hunt,  Mr  Childers,  and 
Sir  Roundell  Palmer ;  eight  agree  with  reservations  that 
do  not  touch  the  essence  of  the  recommendations ;  five 
may  bo  ranked  as  dissentients,  while  the  remaining  two 
avow  themselves  to  be  dissentients. 

The  County  Courts  wore  established  in  1846  as  Small 
Debts  Conrts,  their  jurisdiction  excluding  all  cases  where 
more  than  £20  was  in  dispute.  The  convenience  of  a 
simple  procedure  and  speedy  decision  made  the  County 
Courts  favourites,  and  their  jurisdiction  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  enlarged.  The  maximum  was  raised  to  £50, 
and  new  subjects  were  introduced.  An  Equity  jurisdic¬ 
tion  has  been  added  ;  also  a  Bankruptcy  and  Admiralty 
jurisdiction.  The  County  Courts,  constructed  in  this 
piecemeal  fashion,  naturally  have  gathered  round  them 
gross  inconsistencies  and  anomalies.  Moreover,  the 
different  kinds  of  work  clash  with  each  other ;  and  an 
array  of  attorneys  and  counsel  has  sometimes  to  wait 


two  or  three  hours,  while  a  mass  of  trumpery  ronti„. 

business  is  being  transacted.  »  Speaking 

say  the  Commissioners,  the  information  and  eviden 

The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Commissioners  is  worth 
of  grave  consideration.  It  unfortunately  does  not  sh*  ^ 

to  advantage  when  standing  alone.  The  inferior  Court 
are  parts  of  a  whole,  and  they  cannot  be  discussed  wX 
out  a  regard  to  the  entire  system.  Thus  the  position  of 
the  County  Courts  cannot  be  fixed  without  also  deter 
mining  the  duties  of  the  Superior  Courts,  and  th* 
existence  of  circuits.  But  when  the  Commissioners 
issue  their  next,  and  probably  concluding,  report,  thev 
will  have  given  the  country  an  outline  of  a  le^l  system 
not  unworthy  of  the  age.  Whatever  alterations  m^  be 
made  in  subordinate  details,  the  general  scheme  is  un- 
assailable.  Their  first  proposition,  that  there  should  be 
one  and  only  one  High  Court,  embracing  within  itself 
the  jurisdictions  of  all  the  existing  multiplicity  of  Courts 
may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary  dictate  of  common 
sense.  To  have  half-a-dozen  different  kinds  of  Courts 
acting  upon  as  many  different  kinds  of  procedure,  is  a 
gratuitous  creation  of  expense,  inconvenience,  and  some¬ 
times  injustice.  In  particular,  the  abolition  of  the  dif- 
ference  between  Courts  of  Equity  and  Law  is  loudly 
called  for,  unless  the  work  of  modern  society  is  to  be 
mercilessly  regulated  by  historical  accidents.  Following 
up  their  proposal  of  a  single  High  Court,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  now  recommend  that  the  County  Courts 
should  be  made  simple  departments  of  the  High  Court, 
for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  less  important  and 
less  troublesome  business.  They  would,  therefore, 
remove  all  pecuniary  or  other  limit  in  regard  to  the 
causes  to  be  tried  in  the  County  Courts,  while  making* 
rules  by  which  the  heavy  business  would  continue  in  the 
Superior  Courts. 

The  next  step  recommended  affects  the  character  of 
the  County  Courts  themselves,  and  may  be  described  as 
almost  revolutionary.  At  present,  the  work  of  a  County 
Court  judge  is  of  extremely  varied  character,  mneh  of  it 
requiring  almost  no  judicial  skill,  but  some  of  it  tasking 
his  highest  powers.  The  confusion  produced  by  mixing 
the  business  before  the  same  judge  is  annoying  and 
troublesome  to  the  suitors.  The  Commissioners  propose 
that  the  Registrar  should  decide  all  cases  where  not 
more  than  5/.  was  claimed.  By  this  means,  the 
Registrar  would  be  converted  into  a  judge  of  the  Small 
Debts  Court,  while  the  County  Court  Judge  would  be 
elevated  to  a  higher  rank,  as  an  intermediate  between 
the  lowest  and  the  highest  Court.  Such  a  propos^ 
involves  an  immense  change,  if,  as  Mr  J ustice  Quain 
is  of  opinion,  about  four-fifths  of  the  causes  iww 
heard  before  County  Courts  are  below  the  hi.  limit.  We 
agree  with  the  Commissioners  that  there  ought  to  be  a 
separation  between  the  small  debts  and  the  more 
important  causes  heard  by  the  County  Court  Judge ; 
indeed  such  a  separation  is  imperatively  necessary,  bu 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  judicial  duties  should 
be  thrown  on  the  Registrars.  The  present  Registrare 
were  not  selected  for  judicial  work,  and  we  dou 
whether  the  employment  of  them  for  such 
would  give  satisfaction.  Why  not,  as  they  do  in  Scot  an  , 
keep  the  Small  Debts  Court  distinct,  but  «ave  Wo 
County  Court  Judge  to  sit  in  it  ?  This  would  at  leas  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  would  not 
experiments,  while  it  would  give  immediate  re  le 

suitors.  •  j  4  u  file 

Among  the  less  serious  changes  recommended  y 
Commissioners,  one  is  especially  noteworthy  the 
of  process.  A  leading  distinction  between  the  proce 
adopted  by  the  Superior  and  the  County  Courts  ^1^, 
tively  is  that  in  the  former  the  litigant  serves  ^ 
summons  on  the  defendant,  while  in  the 
that  task  is  performed  by  an  officer  of  Court.  ° 
ordinary  run  of  cases,  the  litigant  profits  by  the  if 

of  the  Court,  his  chief  object  ^ing  to  save  n 
trouble  ;  but  when  the  defendant  is  keeping  ou  ®  . 
way,  and  no  address  can  be  given,  the  bailiff 
self  little  trouble,  and  the  debtor  not  seldom  es  p<?  > 
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ven  after  judgment  has  been  given  against  him.  The 

Commissioners  very  properly  recommend  that  the  suitor 
shoald  be  at  liberty  to  serve  his  own  process,  as  in  the 
Superior  Courts,  if  he  prefers  doing  so.  Another  change 
Drowsed  is  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  banking 
Lstem.  All  sums  paid  under  orders  or  judgments 
must  be  paid  into  Court, — instead  of  being  paid  directly 
to  the  creditors.  The  objection  of  the  Commissioners  to 
this  system  is  that  it  adds  very  much  to  the  work 
of  the  Courts,  without  giving  any  remarkable  advantage 
to  the  public.  It  presents,  moreover,  dangerous  tempta¬ 
tions  to  the  officials,  to  which  some  of  them  have  not 
been  able  to  rise  superior.  The  last  important  recom¬ 
mendation  is  one  that  the  Commissioners  were  bound  to 

jjjgte _ the  abolition  of  local  Courts,  like  the  Lord 

Major’s  Court  of  London,  the  Court  of  Passage  at 
Liverpool,  or  the  Salford  Hundred  Court  at  Manchester. 
The  Commissioners  expect  considerable  opposition  from 
powerful  corporations  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
those  Courts,  and  from  the  attorneys  who  get  better  fees 
in  them ;  but  the  public  will  support  them  in  saying 
that  “  the  existence  of  different  Courts  with  similar  juris¬ 
diction  competing  for  business  by  the  offer  of  bettei 
costs  is  in  the  highest  degree  objectionable.” 


THE  UNREAL  SIDE  OF  THE  FRENCH  LOAN. 

According  to  the  conditions  of  the  subscription  to  the 
French  Loan,  it  was  necessary  to  pay  a  deposit  of  four¬ 
teen  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  the  total  of  any  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  by  paying  a  deposit  it  was  understood  that 
really  a  deposit  should  be  paid.  It  would  be  very  easy 
to  subscribe  to  a  loan  if  all  that  was  required  was  that 
the  intending  subscribers  should  merely  deposit  promises 
instead  of  coin.  The  French  Government  accordingly 
announced  that  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  should  be 
literally  deposited  in  the  form  of  gold  or  silver  currency, 
or  notes  of  the  Banks  of  France,  England,  and  Holland. 
Two  years  were  given  to  pay  the  rest  of  the  instalments, 
hut  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent. — no  excessive  amount — 
was  to  be  exacted  as  a  primary  pledge  of  sincerity.  We 
have  been  told  the  amount  of  subscriptions  to  the  French 
Loan  has  reached  the  astounding  sum  of  forty-four  mil¬ 
liards,  or  seventeen  hundred  and  twelve  millions  sterling. 
Fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  upon  forty-four  milliards 
would  exceed  six  milliards,  and  as  fourteen  and  a  half 
per  cent,  must  have  been  paid  upon  every  real  subscrip¬ 
tion,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fundamental  fact  that 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  sterling  must 
have  been  subtracted  from  the  circulating  medium  of 
Europe,  and  for  several  days  at  least  locked  up  in  the 
offers  of  the  French  Government  and  their  agents.  The 
hrst  sentiment  after  reflection  upon  this  necessary  circum- 
sUnce — necessary,  that  is  to  say,  granting  the  boiiajides 
of  the  total  subscription — might  perhaps  be  surprise  that 
the  occurrence  of  so  disturbing  a  phenomenon  as  the  sud¬ 
den  and  bodily  seizure  of  so  vast  a  proportion  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  medium  of  the  world  has  had  so  trifling  an  effect 
on  the  money  market.  It  would  seem  as  if  two  or  three 
Qndred  millions  sterling  could  nowadays  be  taken  out 
0  the  hands  of  the  mercantile  community  and  locked 
^p  in  strong  boxes  with  no  more  inconvenience  and  with 
no  more  notice  than  if  the  two  or  three  hundred  millions 
^  ®  °^y  fifty  or  sixty  millions.  There  is  nothing,  how- 
®v  e  like  inquiry  to  resolve  all  such  doubts  and  mystifi- 
^  ions,  and  upon  inquiry  we  find  that  nothing  like  two 
undmd  and  forty  millions  sterling  was  ever  paid  in 
veu  for  a  moment  into  the  French  treasury  in  deposit 
if^*^  subscription  to  the  Loan.  It  is  doubtful  even 

e  deposit  of  fourteen  and  a  half  per  cent,  exceeded  the 
.  .  s**ty  millions  sterling.  The  amount  of  real 
in»l  ^  Loan  cannot  have  exceeded,  accord- 

fi^indred  or  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
^  great  success,  indeed,  when  only  one  hnn- 
diffo  twenty  millions  were  wanted,  but  totally 
or  the  fabulous  sum  of  forty-four  milliards, 

hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  pounds 
M  Th*^  coioplacently  announced  by  the  organs  of 


“  It  will  be  remembered,”  writes  the  Journal  de  St 
Petershourg  upon  this  theme,“  that  our  calculations  proved 
that  six  milliards  in  money  must  have  been  prepaid  upon 
a  subscription  of  more  than  forty  milliards,  and  we  en¬ 
deavoured  to  show  that,  as  such  a  prepayment  was  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  the  question,  fictitious  payments  must  have 
been  authorised  in  order  to  arrive  at  this  figure.  It  is 
now  known  that  the  foreign  subscribers  had  actually 
nothing  whatever  to  pay,  and  that  in  order  to  profit 
by  this  latitude  a  very  great  number  of  French  firms 
also  made  use  of  foreign  correspondents  in  their 
subscriptions.  It  is  in  this  way  that,  out  of 
the  nine  milliards  subscribed  in  Belgium,  a  single 
Parisian  bank  figures  for  six  milliards,  inscribed 
not  only  without  loosening  a  purse-string,  or  paying  a 
penny,  but  with  the  profit  of  a  half  per  cent,  accorded 
as  commission  to  the  non-French  bankers.  Voild  coni- 
ment  s'est  forme  ce  total  gigantesqiie^  fahuleux”  A  com¬ 
mission  of  a  half  per  cent,  on  six  milliards,  or 
240,000,000^.,  amounts  to  1,200, OOOL  It  will  bo  granted 
that  this  “  single  Parisian  bank  ”  did  an  uncommonly 
smart  stroke  of  business  when,  by  the  aid  of  a  financial 
fiction,  without  loosening  a  purse-string,  or  paying  a 
penny,”  it  pocketed  so  easily,  within  a  couple  of  hours, 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  commission.  And, 
of  course,  as  the  Loan  rapidly  rose  to  a  premium  of  three 
or  four  per  cent.,  and  as  it  is  not  to  bo  supposed  such 
wide-awake  speculators  missed  any  opportunity  of  pos¬ 
sible  profit,  the  gains  of  the  managers  of  the  “  single 
Parisian  bank  ”  cannot  have  been  confined  to  their  com¬ 
mission.  A  premium  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  six  mil¬ 
liards  in  their  possession  would  amount  to  7,200,000L, 
and  the  sum  of  7,200,000/.  allows  a  sufficiently  wido 
margin  for  speculation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  milliards 
and  tens  of  milliards  were  nominally  subscribed,  w  hen  a 
nominal  subscription  bore  such  golden  fruit.  At  the 
same  time,  even  at  the  worst,  the  gambling  firms  ran 
the  minimum  of  risk.  There  being  only  120,000,000/. 
wanted,  and  only  120,000,000/.  divisible,  the  only  result 
of  a  subscription  greater  than  the  required  amount 
would  be  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  his  subscription 
for  which  each  subscriber  would  ultimately  be  held 
responsible.  If  the  Loan  had  been  covered  twice 
over,  then  each  subscriber  would  only  be  held  respon¬ 
sible  for  half  the  amount  of  his  subscription. 
As  the  Loan  was  actually,  or  rather  actually-fictitiously, 
covered  more  than  twelve  times,  each  subscriber  was 
only  responsible  for  less  than  bne-twelfth  of  what  he 
had  offered.  As  the  Journal  Officiel  informs  us,  the 
amount  finally  allotted  to  each  silb.scriber  amounts  to  no 
more  than  7*8  per  cent,  of  his  subscription,  a  prospect 
and  a  statement  which  had  two  very  different  meanings, 
according  as  they  are  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  gamfling  firms  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
serious  investors.  To  the  gambling  firms  it  meant  that 
the  more  they  gambled  the  less  risk  they  ran.  To  the 
serious  investors,  on  the  contrary,  it  meant  that  when 
they  had  made  preparations  to  obtain  a  tranquil  and 
secure  investment  of  their  earnings,  they  were  to  have 
their  proffered  savings  returned  and  rejected,  their 
modest  hopes  disappointed,  and  their  confidence  in  the 
probity  of  the  Government  weakened  or  destroyed.  It 
is  in  relation  to  the  disappointment  and  deception  of  the 
small  investors  especially  that  the  Journal  des  Debats 
writes  as  follows :  “  Bonds  of  all  sorts,  accommodation 
bills  of  every  description  have  been  accepted  for  millions 
and  hundreds  of  millions,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that 
the  serious  lenders,  the  capitalists  who,  for  six  months 
back,  have  had  their  money  in  reserve,  will  now  get 
only  a  paltry  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  their  subscription.  It  is 
after  this  fashion  that  the  French  State  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  populations,  and  invites  them  to  throng  around 
its  wickets,  and,  when  they  come  in  crowds  with  their 
coin,  hardly  accepts  the  twelfth  of  what  they  offer,  and 
hardly  grants  the  twelfth  of  the  stocks  they  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  Paris  and  abroad,  shoals  of  specu¬ 
lators  have  deposited  accommodation  bills.  It  is  on 
them  that  the  State  showers  its  favours ;  it  is  they  who 
will  obtain  the  Loan,  in  order  to  resell  it  at  a  profit  lo 
the  owners  of  current  coin.  •  •  •  Will  it  now  te 
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understood  how  utterly  the  method  of  public  subscrip¬ 
tions  has  been  falsified  ?  Happily  the  Great  Book  of 
the  Public  Debt  is  henceforth  closed ;  if  it  had  to  be 
reopened,  it  inay  be  doubted  whether  the  laborious  popu¬ 
lations  of  our  country  districts  and  provincial  cities 
would  again  be  in  any  great  hurry  to  come  to  the  succour 
of  the  State.”  In  fine,  we  apprehend  that  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  as  soon  as  the  French  Government  saw 
that  the  Loan  was  an  assured  success,  it  devoted  all  its 
energies  to  make  that  success  appear  to  bo  vastly  greater 
than  the  reality.  It  is  probable  that  fourteen  or  fifteen 
milliards  were  really  subscribed.  It  is  certain  that  some 
thirty  milliards  were  only  pretended  to  be  subscribed; 
and,  granting  there  is  always  a  good  deal  of  gambling 
and  pretence  in  every  great  financial  operation,  it  re¬ 
mains  that  the  stupendous  French  Loan  is  also  a 
stupendous  instance  of  a  positively  bewildering  prepon- 
d  orance  of  such  gambling  and  pretence. 


MASTER  AND  SERVANT. 

Among  the  many  incidental  questions  that  the  rising 
of  the  agricultural  labourers  is  bringing  to  the  surface 
is  the  question  of  contract  between  master  and  servant. 
Recent  legislation  on  the  relationship  existing  between 
employers  and  employed  has,  without  doubt,  consider¬ 
ably  improved  the  position  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
a  nearer  approach  to  equality  between  the  contracting 
parties  has  been  attained.  That  much,  however,  remains 
still  to  be  amended,  before  that  absolute  equality  of  all 
persons  can  be  achieved  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
special  attribute  of  justice  whether  divine  or  human,  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  the  cases  of  dispute  between 
farmers  and  their  servants  that  have  been  brought 
before  the  county  justices  of  Devon,  Dorset,  and  War¬ 
wick  during  the  past  few  weeks.  We  do  not  purpose 
on  this  occasion  to  attempt  to  analyse  the  merits  of  any 
one  of  these  cases,  remarkable  as  the  decisions  have  in 
several  instances  been,  but  merely  to  content  ourselves 
with  animadverting  on  the  strange  position  in  which 
the  agricultural  labourer  finds  himself,  since  he  has  at 
last  plucked  up  courage  to  make  a  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence. 

Now  that  so  many  of  the  old  Acts,  which  created 
such  needless  confusion  and  discrepancy  by  their 
diverse  application  to  particular  trades,  have  been 
repealed,  the  farm  labourer  and  the  artisan  in  all  legal 
disputes  with  their  masters  come  under  the  same  Act. 
But  though  the  Act  is  the  same,  the  way  in  which  it  is 
enforced  is  very  diflPerent.  The  artisan,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  has  always  a  written  contract,  and 
generally  also  a  code  of  rules  under  which  he  w  orks, 
and  to  which  he  has  appended  his  signature.  He  is 
therefore  able,  if  he  thinks  well,  to  summons  his  master 
for  any  breach  of  contract,  and,  when  before  the 
magistrate,  can  point  out  in  black  and  white  the 
particular  matter  in  which  he  conceives  his  employer  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  The  same  thing  can  be  carried  out 
with  equal  facility  vice  versa  by  the  employer  against  his 
servant,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cases  in  which  the 
employer  is  plaintifif  are  by  far  the  more  numerous.  In 
cases  of  this  description  the  most  bucolic  of  country 
justices  can  hardly  fail  to  give  an  equitable  decision, 
and  has  very  little  room  afforded  him  for  the 
display  of  any  old-world  prejudice  which  may  possess 
his  mind.  But,  unfortunately,  the  farm-labourer  is  but 
seldom  in  a  position  like  that  occupied  by  the  artisan, 
or,  in  many  instances,  by  the  labourer  of  the  town.  In 
the  second  clause  of  the  Master  and  Servant  Act  (1867), 
occurs  the  following  definition:  “  The  words  ‘  contract 
of  service  ’  shall  include  any  contract,  whether  in  writing 
or  hg  parol,  to  serve,  for  any  period  of  time,  or  to  execute 
any  ^ork.”  The  unhappy  parenthesis  wliicli  w’e  have 
italicised  is  a  most  unfortunate  insertion,  and  is  destined, 
unless  speedily  repealed,  to  seriously  embitter  the  bad 
feeling  that  now'  exists  between  the  farmer  and  his  men. 
The  cruel  way  in  which  this  explanatory  clause  might 
be  worked  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  to  its  framers, 
and  they  may  be  almost  pardoned  for  having  believed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  a  farm-labourer  w’ould 


never  dream  of  thinking  that  he  had  an,  ricrl.t. 
to  claim  or  to  preserve.  The  clause,  in  ita  S 
Simplicity,  means  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  ^ 
farmer  on  his  own  unwitnessed  and  uneorrobomS 
word,  to  bind  down  his  men  to  an  almost  neruS 
servitude  As  a  matter  of  simple  fact,  nnmwM  b 
stances  have  been  brought  before  magistrates  within 
even  the  present  month,  of  farmers  8ummoni4  the^ 
men  for  breach  of  contract,  the  breach  consistine  in 
leaving  their  employment  at  harvest  time  to  seek  else 
where  for  better  wages.  The  farmer  declares  that  he 
hired  the  man  for  a  year  at  a  weekly  wage ;  the  man 
denies  it,  and  asserts  that  the  agreement  was  merely 
a  weekly  one.  Happily  for  the  honour  of  the  ‘‘great 
unpaid,”  wo  know  that  there  are  many  benches  of 
county  justices  where  the  evidence  of  an  employer,  when 
entirely  uncorroborated  or  distinctly  contradict'^  by  the 
statement  of  his  servant,  would  be  but  of  little  avail  •  and 
there  are  even  others,  but  a  very  small  minority,  where 
a  merely  verbal  contract  is  never  held  to  be  snflBcient. 
Nevertheless  decision  after  decision  has  been  recorded 
in  which  the  word  of  the  farmer,  though  flatly  contra¬ 
dicted  by  the  servant,  and  utterly  unsupported  by  a 
single  witness,  has  been  held  sufficient  to  justify ‘the 
magistrates  in  compelling  the  labourer  to  return  for 
another  six  months  or  more  to  an  employment  which 
barely  preserved  him  from  starvation. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  ns  to  attempt  to  fathom 
the  mysterious  influences  which  can  have  brought  about 
decisions  so  astounding,  for  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which 
A  is  flatly  contradicted  by  B,  and  in  which  A  is  unable 
to  bring  any  evidence  in  support  of  his  charge  against 
B,  or  B  any  evidence  wherewith  to  defend  himself,  the 
natural  course  to  take  would  be  to  dismiss  the  charge;  but 
the  thought  suggests  itself  to  our  mind  that,  where  that 
course  is  not  pursued,  it  must  then  become  a  question  of 
the  comparative  respectability  of  the  contending  parties. 
And  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  scales  of  justice 
could  waver  for  a  moment  in  the  bands  of  the  county 
justice,  when  one  of  those  scales  was  filled  by  that  per¬ 
sonification  of  stupidity — the  British  farmer  ? 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  labourers  have  the  remedy 
against  this  perversion  of  justice  in  their  own  hands, 
by  taking  care  never  to  enter  into  any  service  or  em¬ 
ployment  without  a  written  agreement.  This  is  already 
done  to  a  great  extent  in  the  most  northern  counties 
of  England,  where  annual  hiring  is  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  and  where  the  condition  of  the  peasantry 
is  so  different  from  those  in  the  south  and  west,  that 
they  might  almost  be  denizens  of  different  connives. 
Care,  too,  will  doubtless  be  taken  by  the  Nation^  Agn- 
cultural  Labourers*  Union  to  inculcate  on  all  their  mem¬ 
bers  the  necessity  of  taking  this  precautionary  step 
against  any  sudden  perfidy  on  behalf  ot  their  employers , 
but  the  nature  of  the  English  labourer  will  not  so 
utterly  changed  in  a  single  year,  or  even  in  a  deca  e,  m 
to  make  him  careful  in  what  he  has  been  ? 

careless,  or  to  educate  him  to  see  the  need  of  that  w  ic 
he  has  hitherto  disregarded.  Moreover,  it  sbou  n 
bo  forgotten  that  under  the  present  system  o  ena 
farming,  and  under  the  operation  of  the  Ian  aw 
they  now  exist,  it  is  impossible  but  that  ^ 
agricnltural  labourers  must  still  continue 
situations  in  a  precarious  and  hand-to-mouth  man  • 
Many  are  compelled,  whether  they  wish  it  or  *  , 
change  their  masters  time  after  time  during  a  » 
year  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  difficult  matter  an  a  ®  ^ 

trouble  for  them  to  obtain  written  contracts,  pr 
against  the  wishes  of  the  farmers,  for  periods  so 

No  ;  the  remedy  lies  in  repealing  Master 

contract  of  service  as  at  present  explained  oy 
and  Servant  Act.  When  this  is  accomplished,  ana 
the  farmer  finds  that  a  contract  made  by  ^1^0 

of  mouth  is  of  no  binding  effect,  he  will  quic  I 
necessity  of  providing  himself  with  writ  en 
ments,  and  ho  will  no  more  think  of  iii 

his  employment  without  a  definite  unders  ®  .  .  0P 

black  and  white,  than  does  the  colliery  pr  P 

millowner  at  the  present  moment.  *  indastry 

The  mention  of  these  two  great  branches  of  ma 
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minds  us  of  another  point  of  distinction  between  the 
artisan  or  labourer  at  any  trade  and  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
to  which  we  can  now  make  only  the  briefest  reference. 
The  employers  of  the  former,  when  they  happen  to  hold 
the  somewhat  capriciously  bestowed  honour  of  a  comrcis- 
flion  in  the  peace,  are  specially  debarred  by  statute  in  some 
instances,  and  by  a  well-grounded  and  honourable  custom 
in  others,  from  taking  part  in  decisions  affecting  that 
particular  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  are  more 
immediately  interested.  But  not  so  with  the  farm- 
labcurcrs.  Nineteen-twentieths  of  our  county  justices  are 
either  themselves  employers  of  farm  labour,  or  directly 
concerned  in  the  advancement  of  their  tenant  farmers, 
and  did  we  ever  hear  of  a  case  in  which  a  landed  mag¬ 
nate  refused  to  act  where  the  dispute  was  between  a 
farmer  and  his  labourers  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  one 
Devonshire,  one  Dorsetshire,  and  two  Warwickshire 
cases  of  recent  occurrence  now  before  us,  in  which  de¬ 
cisions  adverse  to  the  labourers  have  been  given,  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  sitting 
magistrates  have  been  more  or  less  directly  involved. 
Though  our  peasantry  are  sadly  ignorant,  they  are  still 
capable  of  drawing^ inferences,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Game  Laws  are  administered  by  game-preserving 
squires  tends  much  to  lower  in  their  eyes  the  dignity  of 
the  law.  Clars  decisions  affecting  their  pockets  will 
jieiTe  to  bring  it  still  further  into  contempt,  a  result  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  deplorable  from  whatever  light  it  is 
regarded.  This  threatening  evil  might  be  averted  by 
the  removal  into  the  County  Court  of  all  questions  affect¬ 
ing  wages,  where  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  either 
plaintiff  or  defendant  to  demand  a  jury.  This,  or  the 
universal  appointment  of  stipendiary  magistrates,  will  be 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  recent  party  decisions  that 
have  so  rankled  in  the  mind  of  every  lover  of  impartial 


THE  WIFE-KILLING  QUESTION. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  spoken,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  about  M.  Dumas’s  recent  pamphlet, 
‘L’Homme-Femme,’  that,  unless  a  man  intended  to  give 
up  reading  altogether,  he  would  be  compelled  to  throw 
at  least  a  glance  at  the  celebrated  brochure.  English 
correspoudents  and  critics  have  attacked  it  as  the  most 
objectionable  and  criminal  thing  M.  Dumas  has  ever 
written ;  Frenchmen  have  laughed  at  it  and  brought  out 
parodies  of  it  on  the  stage.  The  laugh  on  the  one  side 
and  the  severe  censures  on  the  other  naturally  denote 
that  there  must  be  some  essential  misunderstanding  in 
the  conflicting  opinions  on  the  book.  “  Kill  her  ”  was 
practically,  out  of  the  whole  of  175  pages,  the  only 
sentence  brought  before  the  public,  and,  whatever  may 
be  one’s  view  of  French  morality,  one  would  not  be 
justified  in  believing  that  the  French  people  of  the  nine- 
^enth  century  w'ould  allow  any  writer  to  preach  murder. 
Now,  on  perusing  the  original,  one  sees  that  the  book 
treats  of  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  which  is 
^bodied  in  the  sentence  about  which  so  much  fuss  has 
been  made  that  twenty  editions  have  been  sold  in  a  few 
we^s.  The  sentence  is  stupid,  unpardonable  ;  the 
author  himself  avows  it  to  be  that  of  a  madman,  but  it 
IS  quite  clear  that  it  is  no  more  a  preaching  of  murder 
ban  would  1^  the  cry  of  despair  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who,  seeing  himself  helpless  against  the  miseries 
inflicted  on  him  by  a  wicked  fellow-creature,  ex- 
c  aims :  “  I  would  kill  the  man  on  the  spot  if  I  saw 
im.  That  French  ideas,  affairs,  and  feelings  are 
wrongly  understood  in  England  as  are  English 
feelings  in  France,  is  a  well-known  fact, 
u  it  IS  puzzling  to  see  that  the  divergency  in  under- 
an  ing  all  this  should  really  go  so  far.  French  people 
DubP*^  ^  dislike  M.  Dumas,  both  as  a  private  and  as  a 
dn  they  render  him  justice  as  an  un- 

thftf  ^  clever  artist  in  his  way.  But  they  know 
mod  domain  of  painter  of 

society,  he  is  not  worth  a  penny, 
cuch  time  he  attempts  to  enter  the  field  of 
*^®***^^®»  Cl*  politics,  he  is  at  once  put  to 
n  ith  Englishmen  it  is  quite  different.  They 


seem  to  take  him  auserieux,  and  n^e  all  their  eloquence 
to  prove  that  it  is  very  wrong  on  his  part  to  preach  wife- 
murder,  as  if  the  mass  of  humanity  were  so  stupid  as  to 
act,  in  the  matter  of  killing  or  not  killing  their  wives, 
upon  M.  Dumas’s  advice. 

Whoever  knows  French  life  and  does  not  content 
himself  with  merely  passing  censures  upon  its  immo¬ 
rality,  but  tries  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  it,  knows  that 
the  indissolubility  of  marriage  is  at  the  root  of  all  the 
calamities  of  French,  or  at  least  of  Parisian,  family  life. 
The  French  girl,  locked  up  during  her  adolescence,  has 
nothing  of  the  freedom  of  the  English  girl  in  selecting  her 
partner  for  life.  Love  is  not  considered  indispensable 
for  marriage.  The  girl  gets  a  husband  selected  for  her 
and  imposed  upon  her  by  the  parents.  He  is  frequently 
some  twenty  years  older  than  she  is,  a  worn-out,  tired 
man,  with  heavy  debts  that  he  reckons  to  pay  out  of  the 
dowry  of  his  young  wife,  and  with  not  one  of  the 
characteristics  which  the  secluded  girl  must  have 
expected  to  find  in  the  man  to  whom  she  is  to  give 
herself  up,  body  and  soul.  Thrown  into  the  whirl  of 
Parisian  society,  with  a  husband  constantly  desert¬ 
ing  home,  if  not  robbing  and  ill-using  l.er,  she  has 
but  two  alternatives,  either  to  ask  protection  of  the 
law,  which  is  refused  to  her,  or  to  run  away  from  the 
conjugal  roof.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  paint  the 
desperate  state  of  matrimonial  affairs  in  France  in 
more  vivid  colours  than  M.  Dumas  employs  in  his  book  ; 
and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if,  notwithstanding  all  the 
attacks,  the  ridicule,  and  the  theatrical  parodies  it  has 
been  exposed  to,  it  will  not  prove  to  be  a  service  rendered 
to  France.  It  is  almost  sure  to  advance  by  at  least 
twenty  years  the  re-introduction  of  divorce  in  the  French 
law.  There  is  a  portion  of  the  book  which  is  utterly 
nonsensical,  that  in  which  M.  Dumas  introduces  Biblical 
illustrations,  and  indulges  in  a  sort  of  cabalistic  specula¬ 
tion  about  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is  God,  another 
the  man,  and  the  third  the  woman.  But  in  those  parts 
in  which  M.  Dumas  remains  faithful  to  his  avocation  of 
a  student  of  the  corruptions  and  vices  of  Parisian 
society,  which  he  knows  so  well,  he  strikes  blows  that 
cannot  help  producing  their  effect,  and  opening  the  eyes 
of  the  French  Legislature.  He  does  so  in  favour  of  the 
man  as  well  as  of  the  woman,  and  calls  the  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  fact  that  what  he  says  is  not  based  on 
hypotheses,  but  on  facts  that  every  one  knows. 

Here  is  a  most  honourable,  most  honest,  and  most  laborious 
man  meeting  a  young  girl  of  the  best  family,  highly  considered  by 
all  who  know  her.  The  girl  pleases  him,  he  asks  her  hand,  and 
marries  her.  It  turns  out  that  the  bride  is  already  enceinte  for 
several  months  by  a  valet  of  her  father.  The  family  knew  it,  and 
quietly  puts  the  future  progeny  upon  the  neck  of  an  honourable 
man,  who  was  stupid  enough  to  place  confidence  in  the  honesty  of 
the  father  and  the  mother.  He  goes  to  law,  and  the  law  answers 
him  that  a  disavowal  of  his  paternity  shall  at  once  bo  made,  and 
that  he  is  to  be  separated  from  the  infamous  woman.  “  I  can  then 
marry  again  ?  ”  asks  the  relieved  husband.  “  Oh !  no,”  answers 
the  law.  “You  shall  never  marry  until  she  dies.”  “And  if  she 
lives  longer  than  I  ?  ”  “  Then  you  shall  not  marry  at  all.”  “And 
if  I  love  some  one — I  that  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with?”  “All  the  worse  for  you.”  “But  it  is  abominable  in¬ 
justice  !  ”  “  Well,  but  it  is  so.” 

And  here  is  another  case.  A  girl  of  most  honourable  parents 
meets  in  society  a  young  gentleman  of  excellent  manners  and 
with  the  best  possible  references  and  connections.  He  begins  to 
visit  the  house,  makes  a  declaration  of  love,  and  asks  the  hand  of 
the  girl.  He  is  accepted,  and,  an  hour  after  the  wedding  has  taken 
place,  he  runs  away  with  the  whole  of  the  unhappy  girl’s  fortune. 
She  goes  to  law,  which  says  to  her:  “Yes,  you  have  married  a 
swindler.”  “Then  give  me  my  liberty.”  “No.”  “But  what  am 
I  to  do?”  “To  wail  till  he  comes  back.”  “But  I  don’t  w'ant 
him,  and  then  he  may  not  come  at  all.”  “  Then  w’ait  till  he  is 
dead.”  “  And  if  I  love  another  man  ?  ”  “  You  shall  be  an 

adultress,  and  if  you  have  children  they  shall  be  bastards.” 
“But  this  is  abominable  injustice!”  “Well,  but  it  is  so!  ” 

All  this  is  only  the  bare  troth  ;  nothing  is  exaggerated, 
not  a  single  trait  is  added  for  the  sake  of  effect.  The 
pictnre  is  only  such  as  a  discriminating  English  magis¬ 
trate  would  have  drawn  it,  not  a  writer  of  M.  Dumas  s 
stamp;  and  it  speaks  for  itself. 

After  having  considered  the  state  of  relations  between 
husband  and  wife  in  France  from  many  other  points  of 
view  with  equal  literary  power,  the  author  falls  into  the 
mystic  and  cabalistic  speculations  mentioned  above,  and 
proceeds  then  to  explain  how  he  should  have  conducted 
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the  edacation  of  his  son,  if  he  had.  one.  It  appears  that 
he  would  have  exerted  his  utmost  efforts  to  make  a  saint 
of  him,  and,  of  course,  he  would  have  given  him  the 
most  brilliant  education.  He  would  watch  his  virginity 
just  as  he  would  watch  that  of  a  daughter,  and  at  one- 
and-twenty  he  would  take  him  to  a  mountain  “  as  Noah 
was  taken  to  Ararat,  as  Moses  was  taken  to  Sinai,  and 
as  Jesus  was  taken  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,’^  and  there 
he  would  have  given  him  the  precept  which  fills  some 
fifteen  pages  of  the  book,  and  every  word  of  which  is,  of 
course,  calculated  to  show  what  high  sort  of  virtue  and 
morality  this  would-be  son  of  M.  Dumas  had  to  practise. 
There  is,  however,  from  the  so-called  moral  point  of  view, 
not  a  point  to  be  objected  to  in  the  whole  of  the  precept, 
except  these  last  few  lines,  which  form  the  whole  of  the 
now  celebrated  'L’Homme-Femme*  episode. 

And  now,  if  in  spite  of  your  precautions,  your  knowledge  of 
men  and  things,  your  virtue,  your  patience,  your  kindness,  you 
have  been  deceived  ;  if  you  find  that  you  have  associated  to  you 
an  unworthy  creature ;  if  after  having  tried  to  rescue  her  by 
making  her  your  wife,  you  see  that  she  is  not  redeemed  even  by 
maternity ;  if  refusing  to  obey  you  either  as  a  husband,  or  as  a 
father,  or  as  a  friend,  or  as  a  master,  she  not  only  deserts  her 
children,  but  takes  up  with  the  first  comer,  and  stains  your  name 
and  that  of  your  children  ;  if  she  paralyses  you  in  your  human 
as  well  as  in  your  divine  activity ;  if  the  law  that  bound  you 
refuses  or  declares  itself  unable  to  untie  the  fatal  knot,  take  the 
law  in  your  hand,  she  is  no  more  a  woman,  she  has  nothing  of 
the  divine  conception  in  her,  she  is  an  animal,  the  ape  of  the  land 
of  Nod,  a  daughter  of  Cain — kill  her! 

That  is  the  fatal  word,  the  stupid  word,  the  criminal 
word  if  you  like,  but  a  word  written  by  a  writer  of  a  school 
whose  words  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously,  who  himself 
disavows  them,  and  who  uses  this,  at  all  events,  not  in 
defence  of  the  well-known  Le  Roy  Dubonrg,  already 
undergoing  his  sentence,  but  in  addressing  a  son  he  bas 
not  yet  got.  That  can  surely  be  pardoned  to  an  author 
whose  many  worse  works  have  been  not  only  pardoned, 
but  admired  and  paid  their  weight  in  gold.  At  least 
ho  has  made  himself  the  advocate  of  a  good  cause  in 
this,  perhaps,  very  foolishly  written  book.  Give  divorce 
to  the  French,  and  their  conjugal  affairs  will  go  on  just 
as  morally  as  those  of  any  other  nation.  And  since  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  all  immorality  comes  from 
France,  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  all  blessings  come 
from  heaven,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  respect¬ 
able  and  moral  world  that  the  pernicious  country  should 
get  what  she  needs  to  improve  her.  Azamat  Batuk. 


Archbishop  Tait  and  the  Hindoos. — Archbishop  Tait 
has  roused  a  small  hornets’  nest  about  his  ears.  Speaking 
the  other  day,  no  doubt  in  a  jocular  way,  of  the  danger  to 
Christianity  from  the  presence  of  unconverted  Japanese, 
Hindoos,  and  other  Orientals  in  our  midst,  the  Archbishop 
fell  into  a  common  enough  way  of  speaking,  by  describing 
them  as  heathen.  In  the  same  vein  the  Archbishop  spoke, 
as  if  it  were  something  requiring  explanation,  that  these 
heathen  should  live  in  this  country  without  becoming  con¬ 
verts  to  the  Christian  religion.  Two  of  the  Hindoos 
living  in  London,  Mr  Eapadia,  a  member  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  Mr  Thakur,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  take 
the  Archbishop  to  task  in  letters  to  the  Times.  They 
resent  the  terms  in  which  the  Archbishop  spoke  of  them, 
and  ask  why  he  does  not  call  Professor  Tyndall  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Huxley  heathens,  since  these  gentlemen  have  no  more 
of  the  Archbishop’s  Protestantism  than  the  Hindoos.  We 
can  hardly  say  that  the  Archbishop  has  been  guilty  of  bad 
taste,  because  there  was  scarcely  enough  in  his  speech  to  be 
worth  condemnation.  All  conceited  nations  use  some 
phrase  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  was  the  affectation  of  Athens  to  call  every  people,  except 
the  Greeks  themselves,  barbarians,  and  such  is  the  term 
applied  to  us  by  the  dwellers  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
other  day  Mr  Stanley  dropped  a  neat  hint  when  he  said 
that  in  America  they  knew  of  no  foreigners.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  may  therefore  put  in  a  plea  for  the 
word  “  heathen.”  It  pleases  our  excellent  Protestants,  and 
it  does  nobody  any  harm.  If,  however,  it  is  employed  as  a 
term  of  opprobrium,  attributing  to  those  to  whom  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  any  moral  or  religious  inferiority  to  the  average  body 
of  so-called  Christians,  the  heathens  ”  in  England  have 
good  ground  for  objecting  to  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  PRESS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.— H. 

MONET  MATTERS. 

T  Sir,— The  difference  between  the  two  systems  whiVk 
I  described  m  my  last  paper,  of  course,  renders  allT 
working  details  quite  different.  The  Anglo-Ameri(^! 
press  being  a  trade,  everything  is  regulated  here  br 
monetary  considerations.  The  continental  press  beih 
a  profession,  these  considerations  are  made  subordinaU 
to  professional  point  d^honneur,  faithfulness  to  theories 
and  principles,  literary  rectitude,  and  other  not  alwava 
very  definite  notions.  The  first  question  asked  before 
starting  an  English  paper  is :  “Is  there  room  for  it  and 
is  it  likely  to  pay  ?  ”  The  first  question  asked  oi  the 
Continent  is  :  “  What  shall  be  our  principles  ?”  In  one 
case,  the  shape,  the  quality  of  paper,  the  hours  of  publi- 
cation,  the  price,  the  scale  of  advertisement  charges,  and 
all  matters  of  that  sort  are  discussed  at  great  len^h  and 
settled  often  long  before  any  mention  is  made  as  to  the 
sort  of  political  or  philosophical  colour  the  paper  is  to 
have.  In  the  other,  all  practical  considerations  are  left 
to  the  very  last  moment,  when  they  are,  as  a  rule,  given 
up  into  the  printer’s  hands,  to  be  dealt  with  by  him  as  ho 
thinks  best.  Any  continental  paper  you  take  in  your 
hands  for  the  first  time  will  at  once  tell  you  what  sort  of 
views  it  represents,  w’hile  you  can  read  an  English  or 
American  paper  for  months,  sometimes  for  years,  with¬ 
out  being  able  to  discover  in  it  anything  but  an  intense 
desire  not  to  commit  itself,  and  thus  to  bo  able  to  change 
the  front  as  often  and  as  quickly  as  circumstances 
require.  Take  the  London  daily  papers  for  instance.' 
How  many  of  them  have  anything  like  a  distinct  pro¬ 
gramme  ?  The  Standard  and  the  Globe  are  avowed  Con¬ 
servatives,  and  the  Daily  News  is  an  avowed  “  middle- 
class  Liberal,”  and  that  is  all.  Does  the  Times  represent 
anything  except  a  trimmer,  writing  very  good  English  ? 
Have  the  Telegraphy  the  Morning  Fosty  and  the  Echo  ever 
known  what  they  represent  ?  They  all  call  themselves 
Liberals,  because  Liberalism  is  in  more  general  demand 
nowadays ;  but  their  Liberalism  is  of  such  a  descrip¬ 
tion  that  an  honest  continental  journalist  would  run 
away  from  the  office  after  the  first  attempt  to  write  for 
them.  Then,  again,  even  the  Conservatism  of  the 
Standard  and  the  Liberalism  of  the  Daily  News  extend 
only  over  the  field  of  party  politics.  There  is  no 
trace  in  them  of  the  broad  consistency  with  higher 
and  more  abstract  principles  without  which  no 

serious  paper  could  exist  in  Germany,  Italy,  Rassia, 
or  France.  I  once  heard  an  old  and  well-known 

English  writer  say  that  had  a  member  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Junker  party  or  of  the  French  Rurals  to 

earn  his  living  by  press  work  he  would  go 

the  Daily  NewSy  after  having  tried  the  Times; 
had  men  like  Proudhon,  Karl  Marx,  or  Feuerbach 
choose  between  starvation  and  English  leader- writing, 
they  would  all  go  to  Shoe-lane  and  be  sure  ^ 
possible  to  write  there  at  least  one  article  a  wVat 
out  hurting  their  own  consciences  very  much,  bn 
they  would  all  go  by  way  of  Holborn,  so  as  to  a^i 
the  sight  of  Fleet-street  and  Bouverie-street  ^  ^  / 

Now,  this  apparent  want  of  principles,  or  ot  re  n 
ance  to  follow  them  out  to  their  logical  conseque  > 
is  by  no  means  the  result  of  any  national  deficiency, 
the  contrary,  it  is  well  known  that  no 
any  other  nationality  can  outdo  the  average  ng 
man  in  his  readiness  to  stand  by  whatever 
has  once  embi*aced  in  religion,  politics,  or  phi  osop 
he  has  any.  He  will  risk  his  life  for  them,  an 
than  that — he  will  give  his  money.  The  cap^i  a 
English  for  reasoning  and  fearlessly  wor 
principle  to  all  its  logical  consequences  is  r 
shown  by  a  Bacon  and  a  Locke,  as  well  as  y  ^ 
Bright  and  a  Spurgeon.  And  if  the  in 

show  any  trace  of  the  features  which  are  Darwin, 

a  Nonconformist  shopkeeper  as  in  a  man  i  ^|,ing 
it  is  simply  because — to  use  a  polite  term  ^onl3 
is  regulated  here  by  pecuniary  consideratio  .  ,.  Qp 
be  a  gross  absurdity  to  say  that  the  write  > 
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orietors  of  the  papers  are  not  aware  of  what  they  are 
ir  when  they  turn  their  backs  to  a  cause  they  pre- 
f  d  to  serve.  They  are  so  well  aware  of  it,  that  most 
f^them  are  willing  in  private  conversation  to  acknow- 
^  Aae  all  the  particular  motives  which  actuate  them. 

must  oppose  this  measure  because  it  affects  the 
.  of  the  publicans,  who  are  so  powerful  with  our 

1  rs.  We  cannot  say  that,  because  it  would  injure 
Brown  who  is  a  large  advertiser  with  us.  We  must  keep 
ihat  uara^^raph  out,  because  Jones  would  be  sure  to  take 
offence  and  to  furnish  us  with  no  more  news.  Wo  must 
raise  Risotto’s  concert  and  Macaroni’s  private  picture 
P  llery  because  they  have  both  been  advertising  with 
^  for  the  last  fortnight.”  Similar  phrases  may  be 
heard  over  and  over  again  every  day  in  nearly  every 
newspaper  office  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  papers  manage  to  get  very  well  rewarded 
for  the  noble  and  disinterested  intellectual  services  they 
thus  render  to  their  countrymen.  No  one  will,  probably, 
accuse  me  of  exaggerating  the  evil,  for  the  public  is 
quite  aware  of  it  and  speaks  quite  openly  about  it.  It 
knows  for  instance,  that  advertisements  of  public  com¬ 
panies  are  seldom  given  except  on  the  understanding 
that  something  is  said  in  the  bljdy  of  the  paper  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  soundness  of  the  undertaking,  and  that 
consequently  the  commercial  columns  are  nowadays 
the  last  place  in  which  an  intending  investor  would  look 
for  advice.  The  same  mistrust  begins  to  prevail  with 
reference  to  reviews  of  books,  and  theatrical  and  musical 
notices,  and  is  very  likely  soon  to  appear  with  reference 
to  more  serious  matters,  such  as  the  communications 
concerning  “  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  ” 
and  “  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital.”  But 
surely  nothing  better  ought  to  be  expected  under  a 
system  that  makes  it  possible  for  any  retired  publican, 
coal  merchant,  or  stationer  to  become  the  proprietor  of 
a  literary  and  political  organ,  and  the  appraiser  of  talent 
and  truth  in  all  philosophical  or  political  theories.  And 
until  the  public  makes  a  general  strike  against  the 
anonymous  press,  things  can  only  grow  worse  instead 
of  better.  A  man  who  invests  nothing  but  money  in 
a  concern  will  never  care  about  anything  but  his  money  ; 
while  a  man  who  invests  besides  his  money  his  name, 
the  honour  of  his  profession,  and  often  the  whole  of 
his  future,  will  certainly  think  last  of  all  of  the  £>  s.  d. 

It  might,  of  course,  be  at  once  asked :  Is  the  con- 
tiuental  press  better  in  this  respect  ?  Certainly  it  is, 
and  incomparably  better.  What  is  here  a  general  rule 
is  but  a  rare  exception  on  the  Continent.  Against  hun¬ 
dreds  of  men  who  have  made  large  fortunes  in  unscru¬ 
pulous  newspaper  proprietorship  in  England  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  there  are  only  two  who  have  thus  prospered  abroad, 
and  these  areM.  Villemessant  and  M.  Emile  de  Girardin. 
But  their  unscrupulousness  was  quite  different  from  that 
prevailing  in  England.  The  publications  they  derived 
their  profits  from  were  never  journals  in  the  usually 
accepted  sense  of  the  word.  Scandal,  libel,  stock 
exchange  jobbing,  pushing  of  a  loose  actress — every¬ 
thing  was  good  for  the  papers  these  two  gentlemen 
edited.  They  got  much  more  money  through  the  back 
entrance  of  the  editor’s  room  than  through  the  counting- 
house.  And  such  exceptional  cases  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  in  presence  of  the  fact  that  out  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  papers  all  over  the  Continent  only  a  few  bring 
m  a  good  dividend,  the  great  majority  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  shareholders  being  satisfied  if,  after  having 
served  their  cause  as  well  as  they  could,  they  are  able  to 
pay  well  every  one  who  has  worked  for  it,  get  for  them- 
Jf  .es  a  bank-rate  interest  for  their  monev,  and  leave  to 
t*  ®*^^eirs  an  honest  piece  of  property  lixe  the  Dcbals^ 

0  the  AUgcmeine  Zeitung^  or  the  Perseveranza. 

0  doubt  each  of  these  papers  has  often  talked  nonsense, 
^h  has  had  to  vary  its  colour  under  penalty  of  death ; 
at  none  has  talked  nonsense  or  changed  its  views  for 
Pecuniary  consideration,  none  has  remained  behind  its 
*f  ^'one  has  knowingly  made  itself  the  supporter 
®  bigotry,  social  injustice,  or  any  of  the  wrongs  which 
nghsh  newspaper  proprietors  systematically  support  for 
®  sake  of  enriching  themselves.  The  foreign  news¬ 
paper  work  is  carried  on,  as  a  rule,  on  exactly  the  same 


principle  as  the  Times  so  eloquently  recommended  the 
other  day  to  the  English  artisans,  and  seems  to  be  so 
reluctant  to  adopt  itself.  “  We  should  like  to  know,” 
says  this  journal,  “on  what  pay  German  philologists  are 
solving  the  secrets  of  language  and  history ;  or  on  what 
pay  h  ather  Secchi,  at  Rome,  is  dividing  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  into  thousands  of  bars,  measuring  the  convulsions 
of  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  ascertaining  its  metallic 
ingredients.  As  a  rule,  the  best  work  is  the  worst  paid. 
So  the  fine  worker,  the  great  worker,  and  the  good 
worker  must  be  contented  to  have  part  of  his  reward  in 
the  pleasure  and  dignity  of  the  work  itself.”  If  this 
theory  be  true,  the  work  of  the  Times  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  particularly  low  sort  of  work,  since  it  is  mon¬ 
strously  w'ell  paid.  Still  more  so  must  be  considered 
to  be  the  work  of  a  good  many  other  journals  of  more 
or  less  large  circulation,  which  have  not  even  the  merit  of 
good  paper,  clear  piint,  admirable  English,  and  perfectly 
reliable  information,  and  of  which  one,  at  least,  brings  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  bolding  the  “  excellent  piece  of  pro¬ 
perty,”  something  like  80,0002.  or  100,0002.  a  year.  “  By 
what  sort  of  right,  or  in  the  name  of  what  sort  of  merit, 
God  bless  you,  do  these  gentlemen  get  all  that  money  ?” 
Father  Secchi  or  an  underfed  octogenarian  German  philo- 
loger  would  ask,  if  they  came  to  hear  of  the  existence  of 
such  facts.  And  one  would  be  utterly  unable  to  give  them 
any  other  answer  than  this :  “  They  get  it  because,  though 
they  are  unable  to  write  a  single  line  themselves,  or  to 
grasp  a  single  honest  thought,  they  are  thorough  business 
men,  and  manage  to  degrade  the  highest  of  the  profes¬ 
sions — a  profession  which  touches  at  the  same  time  of 
the  domains  of  art  and  science,  of  the  magistracy,  and 
even  the  priesthood — to  the  most  common  of  all  trades. 
We  are  living  in  a  practical  age,  and  they  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  it.  The  nation  could  oppose  itself  to  such  a 
system,  and  the  literary  men  could  refuse  to  work  under 
it ;  but  neither  has  done  so,  and  the  anonymous  news¬ 
paper  magnates  are  perfectly  right  in  making  fools  pay 
for  their  folly.” 

It  may  possibly  be  retorted  that  the  continental 
papers  can  more  easily  afford  to  be  independent,  because 
the  amount  of  investment  they  represent  is  incomparably 
smaller.  True.  For  20,000  francs,  5,000  thalers,  or 
5,000  roubles  a  new  paper  can  bo  easily  started  on  the 
Continent,  and  made  to  prosper ;  while  in  England  a 
similar  attempt,  to  be  successful,  would  probably  require 
some  50,0002.  Yet  it  was  not  always  so.  All  the  largest 
papers  in  England  rose  from  comparative  insignificance. 
They  grew  in  value,  as  landed  property  rises  in  price  all 
over  the  world.  And  as  some  day  the  agricultural 
classes  will  be  compelled  to  expropriate  in  one  way  or 
another  the  landlords,  so  the  intellectual  classes  will  bo 

*  compelled  some  day  to  expropriate  the  newspaper  pro* 
prietors.  Until  then  there  can  be  no  truly  independent 
press  in  this  country,  for  the  new  organs  that  may  be 
brought  out  from  time  to  time  are  sure  either  to  be  killed 
by  various  artifices,  or  to  be  bought  up  by  some  middle- 

*  class  Liberals,  as  was  lately  the  case  with  a  couple  of 
working-men’s  journals,  and  as  has  been  so  often  the 
case  on  the  Continent,  where  all  sorts  of  Carlists,  Bona- 
partists,  Orleanists,  and  other  political  adventurers 
are  always  ready  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  any  ago¬ 
nised  individual  who  has  ventured  to  enter  the  field  of 
journalism  without  even  that  comparatively  small  capital 
which  the  start  of  a  continental  paper  implies. 

I  am,  <kc..  Enigma. 

AGRICULTURAL  UNIONS. 

Sir, — In  an  article  in  your  last  issue,  the  question  is 
asked,  why  should  there]not  be  a  Union  or  Association  com¬ 
prising  labourers,  farmers,  and  landlords,  whose  influence 
might  serve  to  moderate  passions,  and  direct  the  movement 
into  its  right  course.  There  is  in  the  West  of  England,  with 
branches  in  seven  counties,  gradually  extending  into  others, 
such  an  association,  called  the  West  of  England  Agricultural 
Labourers’  Association,  which  comprises  both  employers  and 
employed,  a  programme  of  which  I  send  you  for  publication 
should  you  think  it  worth  while.  It  was  started,  as 
you  will  see,  long  before  the  Warwickshire  Union  was 
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heard  of,  and  its  views  are  still  far  ahead  of  theirs. 
Instead  of  arbitrary  and  impossible  rules,  and  a  dead-level 
rate  of  wages,  we  are  asking  for  some  interest  in  the  soil, 
and  a  power  to  earn  more  by  piece-work  and  industrial 
partnership,  so  that  the  best  can  rise.  Instead  of  strikes 
wo  are  promoting  migration,  and  organising  co-operation, 
and  more  than  one  labourers’  co-operative  farm  will 
probably  be  started  by  next  year  under  our  auspices. 

You.  sir,  and  those  who  only  hear  and  read  of  this 
movement,  little  know  of  the  dread  with  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  Union  is  already  regarded  by  some  of 
the  labourers,  and,  more  especially,  their  wives  and  families, 
who  cannot  tell  how  soon  some  arbitrary  and  impossible 
order  may  banish  them  from  their  home.  But  to  what,  or  to 
whom,  are  they  to  turn  in  their  despair  ?  It  is  to  such 
as  these  that  our  association  appears  a  welcome  guide 
and  friend  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  employers  and  land¬ 
lords  would  adopt  our  polic}^  instead  of  leaving  capital  and 
labour  arrayed  against  each  other,  till  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  the  coming  winter  brings  its  natural 
retribution. 

For  to  those  who  can  look  into  the  intrinsic  causes 
of  this  agricultural  movement,  such  economic  facts  as  bad 
Poor  Law  and  congestion  of  labour,  degradation  by  doles, 
and  deterioration  of  technical  skill,  if  not  physical  power, 
will  appear  to  be  among  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  things;  and  by  most  of  the  employers 
and  employed  themselves  these  diseases  in  the  body  agri¬ 
cultural  are  but  dimly  dreamt  of. 

I  am,  &c..  West  Englander. 

[Without  endorsing  all  the  views  of  our  correspondent, 
whose  own  action  in  the  matter  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  we  gladly  insert  his  letter  and  the  following  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  association  to  which  he  refers. — Ed.  Ex.] 

To  the  Landlords,  Clergy,  and  Farmers  of  West  England,  and 
others. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  we,  the  labourers  of  the  West  of 
England,  respectfully  called  your  attention  to  our  condition  :  and, 
although  some  agitation  has  meanwhile  disturbed  neighbouring 
countic.s,  we  have  met  sufficient  response  and  sympathy  to  make 
ns  still  believe  that  the  real  interests  of  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  are  identical. 

For  more  than  one  landlord  has  listened  to  our  requests,  and 
joined  our  association  ;  more  than  one  clergyman  has  advocated 
our  wants ;  and  several  employers  have  met  us  fairly  and  libe- 
rally  some  of  the  leading  farmers  having  declared  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  the  same  wages  as  are  given  anywhere  in  England 
for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  There  are  many 
parts  where,  owing  to  kindly  sympathy  and  intelligent  treatment, 
little  was  required,  but  there  are  more  where  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

And  this  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  wages :  the  means  of 
improvement  we  formerly  pointed  out,  and  to  which  we  would 
now  more  urgently  call  your  attention,  are  these.  On  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  good  cottages  held  direct  of  him  (with  the  exception 
of  stockmen  and  waggoners  under  due  notice),  and  with  sufficient 
water  supply ;  allotments  of  land  where  the  gardens  are  not 
amply  sutticient ;  and  for  men  w  ho  have  shown  thrift  by  saving 
money,  the  opportunity  of  keeping  a  cow.  On  the  part  of  the 
farmers,  to  give  the  full  standard  of  wages  now  paid  by  the  best 
and  most  1  beral  employers  to  able  men,  namely  ISs.  per  week, 
including  all  privileges  and  sources  of  income  (except  harvest- 
money),  with  payment  for  overtime;  but  no  payments  in  beer 
and  cider,  nor,  except  by  mutual  desire  of  employer  and  employed, 
potato  ground  given,  or  under-rented  or  free  cottages.  Also  to 
give  payments  by  results  and  piece-work,  so  that  we  can  take  an 
interest  in  our  work,  and  so  that  the  best  men  can  rise  and  im¬ 
prove  their  position,  and  to  allow  some  of  the  men  the  run  of  a 
cow  on  the  farm  at  a  fair  rent.  We  declare  that  we  are  able  and 
willing  to  earn  more,  which  inciea.sed  earnings,  instead  of  coming 
out  of  the  farmers’  pockets,  might  come  out  of  the  increased  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil,  or  from  reduction  of  the  number  of 
labourers  required,  or  might  even  be  compensated  by  diminished 
poor’s  rates. 

We  ask  you,  in  short,  to  increase  our  weekly  earnings  by  giving 
us  some  interest  in  the  soil  and  some  interest  or  profits  in  our 
work  ;  neither  of  which  will,  we  believe,  cost  you  anything,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  turn  out  to  your  advantage  and  profit ;  and 
both  of  which  have  been  already  accorded  in  some  parts  of  West 
England  by  intelligv.-nt  landlords  and  farmers,  to  the  manifest 
advantage  of  ail  concerned. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  all  improvements  to  be  permanent  must 
be  gradual,  we  regard  as  of  more  importance  the  giving  the  la 
bourer  an  opportunity  of  rising  with  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and 
au  interest  in  his  work,  than  any  sudden  or  forced  rise  in  wages; 
and  more,  also,  than  any  immediate  reform  of  old  customs  (how¬ 
ever  essential  that  may  ultimately  be),  such  as  allowance  of  beer, 
and  cottages  under-rented,  or  free. 

But  besides  this,  we  respectfully  ask  landlords  to  let  to  some  of 
us,  under  certain  conditions,  one  of  their  farms  (should  a  favour¬ 


able  vacancy  occur)  to  be  worked  on  the  co-operative  princinl 
as  at  Assington  in  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere  ;  and  we  will  u^rtSk 
to  give  as  high  a  rent,  and  as  good  a  security  as  any  tenaiu 
farmer.  Two  or  three  landlords  in  West  England  have  already 
listened  favourably  to  such  request,  and  the  forty  years’  exne 
rience  of  the  Assington  experiment  proves  that  such  a  system 
can  be  worked  with  eminent  success,  and  with  the  best  results 
to  all.  * 

Where,  as  in  some  low  wages  districts,  the  number  of  labourers 
is  in  excess,  and  the  farmers  are  thus  induced  to  pay  lower  wages 
there  must  be  some  gradual  migration  to  districts  where  labour  is 
more  required ;  but  it  remains  with  those  who  now  have  the  power 
in  their  hands  whether  it  is  the  best  men  or  the  worst  that  go.  A 
wholesale  migration  of  the  best  men  from  a  neighbourhoed  may 
be  found  to  bring  a  more  serious  loss  to  farmers  and  landlords 
than  any  strike  or  direct  arbitrary  rise  in  wages  can  produce. 

Furthermore  we  are  persuaded  (because  we  have  actually  seen) 
that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  may  be  so  improved 
as  gradually  to  exterminate  rural  pauperism.  We  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  time  when,  through  the  above-mentioned 
means,  pauperism  shall  form  no  more  of  the  condition  or  prospect 
of  the  labourer  than  it  does  now  of  the  farmer. 

Believing  that  the  objects  we  have  in  view  are  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  landlords,  tenant-farmers,  and  labourers,  we  invitfr 
all  to  join  our  Association,  and  to  subscribe  to  our  funds,  emigra¬ 
tion  and  other.  If  you,  our  natural  leaders  and  allies,  turn  from 
us,  can  you  wonder  if  we  seek  other  guides  ?  And  we  pray  you 
not  to  misinterpret  our  moderation;  weakness  and  ignorance 
sometimes  maintain  themselves  by  violence ;  it  is  our  strength 
in  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  cause  that  makes  us  moderate  and 
makes  us  firm.  Signed 

(On  behalf  of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Association), 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

D.  Rodney  Murray,  Hon.  President,  Brampton  Bryan 
Rectory,  Herefordshire. 

Thomas  Strange,  Secretary,  Adforlon,  Leintwardine, 
Herefordshire. 

July  25th,  1872. 


THE  HEATHENS  ”  IN  ENGLAND. 


Sir, — Heathen,  heretic,  and  infidel  are  plain  words  having 
!v  plain  meaning,  and  one  which  none  who  belong  to  either  of 
these  categories  would  wish  to  repudiate,  but  they  are  not  as 
yet  precisely  complimentary.  The  orthodox  intention  when 
applying  these  terms  to  any  individual  was  formerly 
decidedly  hostile,  and  ev’eu  menacing  ;  now  that  ortbod^^y 
has  no  weapon  but  words  to  use  againrt  a  theological 
opponent  they  have  lost  much  of  their  significance,  but  are 
still  somewhat  uncivil.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  “heathen 
taken  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  the  Carlisle  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the^  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  not  in  its  literal,  but  in  its  offensive  sense.  ^  The 
prelate  was,  however,  absolutely  in  the  right  in  his  eshmate 
of  their  missionary  success  amongst  oui^lves.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  great  religions  of  the  East  as  interpreted  by  men 
who,  though  connected  with  them  by  birth  and  ear  y 
training,  yield  to  none  in  the  cultivation  and  intelliwnce 
which,  in  their  highest  forms,  were  recently  ® 

western  civilisation,  really  is  the  means  of  greatly  modi  y i  g 
the  views  of  thoughtful  Englishmen  as  to  the 
claims  of  Christianity  to  the  world’s  allegiance.  This  “ 
ledge  acts  especially  in  the  direction,  not  of 
religion  against  another,  and  proposing  a  choice  oi 
but  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  n 
and  progress  of  all  religions  alike,  and  inducing  t 
viction  that  they  proceed  from  the  natural 
human  mind,  and  not  from  any  direct  supernatural  • 

It  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  impartial  observer 
this  unconscious  “  heathen  ”  propaganda  has  been  e 
successful,  and  in  view  of  the  substantial 
established  between  the  higher  intellects  of  the 
West,  it  is  not  wholly  agreeable  to  reflect  i  •  i.  ^he 

proposed  by  such  a  society  as  that  in  the  cauM  o 
Archbishop  made  his  remarkable  speech.  Oor  . 

Friends  at  least  forbear  from  sending 

men  to  convert  us  to  a  belief  in  the  supernatura  , 

supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  play  •j.fJreg. 

to  a  faith  in  the  divine  character  of  their  Holy  ,.  P 

This,  and  the  still  more  bewildering  practice  of  w 

missionaries  belonging  to  hostile  varieties  of  I  e 

[las,  fortunately,  never  occurred  to  them. 

D,  A* 
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LOOSE  TAITISTICS. 
fSee  Letters  on  tht  PrimeUe'M  CarlUU 

Zeal  without  knowledge,  and  over-hot, 

Into  a  hobble  his  Grace  has  got 
Better  to  ponder — discreeter  . 

And  copy  the  drawing-it-niild  Hindoo,  j 
August  21. 
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the  money  market. 


The  teii<3ency  of  prices  has  again  been  upward  and 
lias  leen  maintained  throughout  the  week,  with  the 
exception  of  Thursday,  when  a  check  was  given  to  the 
rreneral  buoyancy  by  the  announcement  of  a  very  heavy 
f  ilure  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  a  temporary  relapse 
occurred  which,  however,  w’as  not  serious,  as  money 
was  plentiful  and  the  prospects  of  a  good  harvest  con¬ 
tinued  favourable.  Business  has  been  restricted  by 
the  absence  of  many  operators  from  town,  but  more 
animation  is  anticipated  after  the  close  of  the  holiday 
feason.  The  value  of  money  is  evidently  approaching 
a  reduction,  and  although  the  Bank-rate  has  not  been 
altered,  a  fall  is  extremely  likely  next  wee^,  especially 
as  the  discount  brokers  are  now  working  at  j  to  f 
below  the  official  rate. 

Consols  have  been  steady,  and  at  92f  to  92f  show  an 
advance  of  ^ 

Foreign  Securities  have  been  inactive,  and  are  almost 
without  change. 

The  market  for  Railway  Shares  of  all  descriptions  has 
been  good,  and  a  farther  advance  of  from  1  to  4  per 
cent,  is  shown  on  the  week. 

The  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  have 
invited  subscriptions  for  al^out  600,000Z.  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  debentures  at  82,  repayable  at  par  in  twelve 
years.  The  applications  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  an  allotment  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 
ronsols,  92|  to  92 j. 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  96  to  96; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  90J  to  90j  ;  ditto.  Seven 
per  Cents.,  1868,  89  to  89J  ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  82 j 
to  83^;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  99|  to  100^  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
2  to  2^;  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  67  to  67^;  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents,  75{  to  76^ ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29|  to  29§ ; 
ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29^  to  29J ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
62^  to  62 J;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  69|  to  69^;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1869.  64|  to  64^;  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  73^  to 
73J;  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73^  to  74;  French  Scrip,  to 
4  prem. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  74|  to.  74i  ;  Caledonian, 
116^  to  117;  Great  Eastern,  48}  to  48};  Great  SVestern,  116 
to  116|;  Great  Northern  “A,”  165  to  166;  London  and  North- 
Western,  148A  to  149 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  264  to 
26J;  Metropolitan,  604  to  60}  ;  ditto  !I)istrict,  29i  to  29};  Mid¬ 
land,  146^  to  147;  North  Briti'^h,  74}  to  74};  ‘North-Eastern 
Consols,  167}  to  167};  Sheffield,  77}  to  77^;  South-Eastern, 
101}  to  102  ;  ditto,  «  A,”  81}  to  82i. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo- America  Telegraph,  118  to 
120;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  11^  to  11};  ditto 
Aastralian,  7}  to  7}:  China  Telegraph,  8^  to  8};  French 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  22};  Hudson’s  Bay,  11}  to  12; 
India  Rubbers,  34  to  3.5;  Ottoman  Banks,  14|  to  14|;  Tele¬ 
graph  Construction,  32}  to  32} ;  an  J  E.-istcrn  Telegraph,  9} 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

We  w(  re  only  able  last  week  to  comment  upon  Dr  Car¬ 
penter’s  inaugural  sermon  as  President  of  the  Brighton 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  opened  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  week,  and  was  concluded  last  Thursday.  Nearly 
the  l^t  and  truest  statement  made  by  Dr  Carpenter  in 
hm  singularly  weak  discourse  was  to  the  effect  that  “  one 
of  the  most  valuable  functions  of  the.se  annual  assem¬ 
blages  ”  is  that  of  enabling  various  persons  to  “  come  into 
personal  relation  with  those  distinguished  men  whose 
to  every  cultivator  of  science  as  ‘household 
words,*  and  the  light  of  whose  brilliant  example,  and  the 
warmth  of  whose  cordial  cnconragement,  are  the  most 
precious  influences  by  which  his  own  aspirations  can  be 
oswred  and  directed.’*  This  is  a  distinct  advantage, 
Si  *  go  with  it,  but  there  is  danger  of 

eir  being  abused,  and  in  recent  years  there  have  not 
n  wanting  tokens  of  the  growth  of  abuse  in  these  re- 
It  is  certainly  a  good  thing  that  leaders  of 
^  jence  and  their  followers  and  admirers,  whether  them- 
®  ves  admirers  of  science  or  not,  should  have  an  annual 
which  they  can  make  or  increase  acquaintance 
*  h  oae  anotl  er ;  but  it  is  not  good  that  the  scientific 


picnic  should  be  converted  into  an  occasion  for  the  show¬ 
ing  off  of  great  people  among  little  people,  and  of  the 
worship  of  great  people  by  little  people,  even  though  the 
scientific  hero-worship  is  diversified  by  the  exhibition  of 
such  extra-scientific  prodigies  as  Mr  Stanley  and  tlio 
Japanese  Ambassadors,  the  ex-Emperor  Napoleon  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  tame  wasp. 

But  there  has  been  plenty  of  good  talk  and  somo 
excellent  work  at  Brighton,  and  the  two  thousand  and 
odd  members  and  associates  may  congratnlate  themselves 
and  be  congratulated  by  the  public,  not  only  upon  tho 
sumptuous  lunches  and  dinners  and  the  brilliant  soirees 
and  reunions  that  they  have  enjoyed,  but  also  upon  the 
sensible  discussions  they  have  engaged  in,  and  the  solid 
instruction  that  has  been  given  to  them,  upon  a  groat 
variety  of  important  topics.  We  do  not  here  intend  to 
report,  still  less  to  criticise,  all  even  of  the  principal 
matters  that  were  brought  before  the  Association  ;  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  of  the  points 
best  worth  remembering  in  each  of  its  seven  sections. 

In  Section  A  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Science)  the 
President,  Dr  Warren  De  La  Rue,  took  for  the  subject 
of  his  very  interesting  inaugural  address  the  modern 
applications  of  photography  to  the  permanent  and  accu¬ 
rate  records  of  celestial  phenomena,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr  Lockyer’s  report,  and  a  subsequent  discus¬ 
sion,  on  the  results  of  the  British  Association  Eclipse 
Expedition  to  Ceylon,  in  1871.  These  are,  perhaps,  tho 
most  interesting  sentences  in  the  report : 

The  photographic  operations  (part  of  the  expense  of  which  was 
borne  by  Lord  Lindsay)  were  most  satisfactory,  and  the  solar 
corona  was  photographed  to  a  greater  heiiiht  than  it  was  observed 
by  the  spectroscope,  and  with  details  which  were  not  observed  in 
the  spectroscope.  Mr  Davis  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  five 
photographs  of  great  perfection  at  Bekul,  and  Captain  Hogg  ob¬ 
tained  some  at  Jaffna,  but  the  latter  are  imperfect  in  detail.  The 
solar  nature  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  corona  recorded  on  the 
plates  is  established  by  the  fact  that  those  taken  in  difer^nt 
places,  and  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  totality,  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and  much  of  the  exterior  detailed'  structure 
is  a  continuation  of  that  observed  in  the  inner  portion  inde¬ 
pendently  determined  by  the  spectroscope  to  belong  to  the  sun. 
This  structure,  Mr  Lockyer  was  also  enabled  to  ooserve  in  his 
6}-inch  eqnatorial,  even  three  minutes  after  totality  was  over,  and 
we  may  now  say  that  we  know  all  abont  the  corona,  so  far 
as  the  structure  of  its  lower  brighter  levels  —  that  portion, 
namely,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  observed  both 
before  and  after  totality  is  concerned.  It  may  be  defined  as 
consisting  of  cool  prominences — that  is  to  say,  in  this  region  of 
the  corona  we  will  find  the  same  appearance  as  in  prominences, 
minus  the  brightness.  We  find  the  delicate  thread-like  filaments 
which  all  are  now  so  familiar  with  in  prominences;  the  cloudy 
light  masses,  the  mottling,  the  nebulous  structure,  all  are 
absolutely  produced  in  the  corona,  and  the  fainter  portion  of  the 
ring,  some  five  minutes  round  the  sun,  much  resembled  in  parts 
the  nebula  of  Orion,  and  that  surrounding  17  Argus,  as  depicted 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  bis  Cape  observations.  While  both  m 
the  prism  and  the  6}-inch  equatorial  the  corona  seemed  to  form 
pretty  regular  rings  round  the  dark  moon,  of  different  heights 
according  to  the  amount  of  light  utilised  by  the  instrument,  on 
the  photographic  plates  the  corona,  which  exceeds  the  limits 
actually  seen  in  the  instrument,  has  a  very  irregular,  somewhat 
stellate  outline,  most  marked  breaks  or  rifts  (ignored  bv  the 
spectrosc  >pe),  occurring  near  the  sun’s  poles,  a  fact,  perhaps, 
connected  with  the  other  fact  that  the  most  active  and  most 
brilliant  prominences  rarely  occ  ir  there. 

The  address  of  Dr  Gladstone,  the  President  of  Section 
B  (Chemical  Science),  was  little  more  than  an  orna¬ 
mental  panegyric  on  his  special  topic,  and  the  papers 
and  discussions  that  followed  it  were,  for  the  most  part, 
on  technical  details  of  no  great  general  interest. 

In  Section  C  (Geology)  Mi  Godwin- Austin  made  the 
great  Wealden  Formation  the  subject  of  his  address  as= 
President ;  and  there  was  somo  interesting  discussion  on 
the  probable  existence  of  extensive  coal-beds  in  Sussex. 

Section  D  (Biology)  was  presided  over  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  who,  besides  a  general  and  eloquent  defence  of 
the  Daiwinian  hypothesis,  especially  illustrated  it  by 
pointing  oat  the  similarity  between  the  embryos  of 
Crustacea  and  those  of  infasoria.  “  Commencing  with 
the  beetle,”  according  to  the  local  report,  ”  he  traced 
tho  larvae  down  to  the  almost  primordial  cell  of  the 
magosphoera  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway  by  Haccbel, 
a  lower  type  than  the  araaebae,  and  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  contents  of  the  egg  and  its  developmental  changes 
teach  ns  as  truly  the  course  of  organic  development 
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heard  of  and  its  views  are  still  far  ahead  of  theirs. 
Instead  of  arbitrary  and  impossible  rules,  and  a  dead-level 
rate  of  wages,  we  are  asking  for  some  interest  in  the  soil, 
and  a  power  to  earn  more  by  piece-work  and  industrial 
partnership,  so  that  the  best  can  rise.  Instead  of  strikes 
wo  are  promoting  migration,  and  organising  co-operation, 
and  more  than  one  labourers*  co-operative  farm  will 
probably  be  started  by  next  year  under  our  auspices. 

You.  sir,  and  those  who  only  hear  and  read  of  this 
movement,  little  know  of  the  dread  with  which  the 
tyranny  of  the  Union  is  already  regarded  by  some  of 
the  labourers,  and,  more  especially,  their  wives  and  families, 
who  cannot  tell  how  soon  some  arbitrary  and  impossible 
order  may  banish  them  from  their  home.  But  to  what,  or  to 
whom,  are  they  to  turn  in  their  despair  ?  It  is  to  such 
as  these  that  our  association  appears  a  welcome  guide 
and  frien  1 ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  employers  and  land¬ 
lords  would  adopt  our  policy,  instead  of  leaving  capital  and 
labour  arrayed  against  each  other,  till  in  some  of  the 
southern  counties  the  coming  winter  brings  its  natural 
retribution. 

For  to  those  who  can  look  into  the  intrinsic  causes 
of  this  agricultural  movement,  such  economic  facts  as  bad 
Poor  Law  and  congestion  of  labour,  degradation  by  doles, 
and  deterioration  of  technical  skill,  if  not  physical  power, 
will  appear  to  be  among  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
present  condition  of  things;  and  by  most  of  the  employers 
and  employed  themselves  these  diseases  in  the  body  agri¬ 
cultural  are  but  dimly  dreamt  of. 

I  am,  &c..  West  Enolandee. 

[Without  endorsing  all  the  views  of  onr  correspondent, 
whose  own  action  in  the  matter  cannot  be  too  highly 
praised,  we  gladly  insert  bis  letter  and  the  following  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  association  to  which  he  refers. — Ed.  Ex.] 

To  the  Landlords,  Clergy,  and  Farmers  of  West  England,  and 
others. 

Some  eighteen  months  ago,  we,  the  labourers  of  the  West  of 
England,  respectfully  called  your  attention  to  our  condition  :  and, 
although  some  agitation  has  meanwhile  disturbed  neighbouring 
counties,  we  have  met  sufficient  response  and  sympathy  to  make 
us  still  believe  that  the  real  interests  of  landlords,  farmers,  and 
labourers  are  identical. 

For  more  than  one  landlord  has  listened  to  our  requests,  and 
joined  our  association  ;  more  than  one  clergyman  has  advocated 
our  wants ;  and  several  employers  have  met  us  fairly  and  libe¬ 
rally  some  of  the  leading  farmers  having  declared  their  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  the  same  wages  as  are  given  anywhere  in  England 
for  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  There  are  many 
parts  where,  owing  to  kindly  sympathy  and  intelligent  treatment, 
little  was  required,  but  there  are  more  where  much  remains  to  be 
done. 

And  this  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  wages :  the  means  of 
iinproveiiieiit  we  formerly  pointed  out,  and  to  which  we  would 
now  more  urgently  call  your  attention,  are  these.  On  the  part  of 
the  landlord,  good  cottages  held  direct  of  him  (with  the  exception 
of  stockmen  and  waggoners  under  due  notice),  and  with  sufficient 
water  supply;  allotments  of  land  where  the  gardens  are  not 
amply  sufficient ;  and  for  men  w  ho  have  shown  thrift  by  saving 


auto  Tacaiity  occur  i  lo  oe  worxeu  on  ttie  co  operative  nrlncinl 
as  at  Assington  in  Suffolk,  and  elsewhere ;  and  we  will  uiidertHb 
to  give  as  high  a  rent,  and  as  good  a  security  as  any  temm 
farmer.  Two  or  three  landlords  in  West  England  have  already 
listened  favourably  to  such  request,  and  the  forty  years’  exM 
rience  of  the  Assington  experiment  proves  that  such  a  system 
can  be  worked  with  eminent  success,  and  with  the  best  resulu 
to  all. 

Where,  as  in  some  low  wages  districts,  the  number  of  labourers 
is  in  excess,  and  the  farmers  are  thus  induced  to  pay  lower  wages, 
there  must  be  some  gradual  migration  to  districts  where  labour  is 
more  required ;  but  it  remains  with  those  who  now  have  the  power 
in  their  hands  whether  it  is  the  best  men  or  the  worst  that  go.  A 
wholesale  migration  of  the  best  men  from  a  neighbourhoed  may 
be  found  to  bring  a  more  serious  loss  to  farmers  and  landlords 
than  any  strike  or  direct  arbitrary  rise  in  wages  can  produce. 

Furthermore  we  are  persuaded  (because  we  have  actually  seen) 
that  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  may  be  so  improred 
as  gradually  to  exterminate  rural  pauperism.  We  confidently 
look  forward  to  the  time  when,  through  the  aboye-mentioned 
means,  pauperism  shall  form  no  more  of  the  condition  or  prospect 
of  the  labourer  than  it  does  now  of  the  farmer. 

Believing  that  the  objects  we  have  in  view  are  for  the  real 
interests  of  the  landlords,  tenant-farmers,  and  labourers,  we  invite- 
all  to  join  our  Association,  and  to  subscribe  to  our  funds,  emigra¬ 
tion  and  other.  If  you,  our  natural  leaders  and  allies,  turn  from 
us,  can  you  wonder  if  we  seek  other  guides  ?  And  we  pray  you 
not  to  misinterpret  our  moderation;  weakness  and  ignorance 
sometimes  maintain  themselves  by  violence ;  it  is  our  strength 


THE  •*  HEATHENS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Sir, — Heathen,  heretic,  and  infidel  are  plain  words  having 
a  plain  meaning,  and  one  which  none  who  belong  to  either  of 
these  categories  would  wish  to  repudiate,  but  they  are  not  as 
yet  precisely  complimentary.  The  orthodox  intention  when 
applying  these  terms  to  any  individual  was  formerly 
decidedly  hostile,  and  even  menacing ;  now  that  orthodoxy 
has  no  weapon  but  words  to  use  against  a  theological 
opponent  they  have  lost  much  of  their  significance,  but  are 
still  somewhat  uncivil.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  the  “heathen”  have 
taken  the  use  of  the  word  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
at  the  Carli.4le  meeting  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel,  not  in  its  literal,  but  in  its  offensive  sense.  _  The 
prelate  was,  however,  absolutely  in  the  right  in  his  estimate 
of  their  missionary  success  amongst  ourselves.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  great  religions  of  the  l^st  as  interpreted  by  men 
who,  though  connected  with  them  by  birth^  and  early 
training,  yield  to  none  in  the  cultivation  and 
which,  in  their  highest  fornis,  were  recently  the  monody  o 
western  civilisation,  really  is  the  means  of  greatly  modifying 
the  views  of  thoughtful  Englishmen  as  to  the  p^moun 
claims  of  Christianity  to  the  world’s  allegiance.  This 
ledge  acts  especially  in  the  direction,  not  of  f 

religion  against  another,  and  proposing  choice  of  the  H 
but  of  giving  some  idea  of  the  laws  which  govern  t  e 

.  O  O  -  ...  ..1  1  fhfl  con- 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 


The  tendency  of  prices  has  a^ain  been  upward  and 
has  been  maintained  throughout  the  week,  with  the 
exception  of  Thursday,  when  a  check  was  given  to  the 
general  buoyancy  by  the  announcement  of  a  very  heavy 
h  ilure  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  a  temporary  relapse 
occurred  which,  however,  w’as  not  serious,  as  money 
was  plentiful  and  the  prospects  of  a  good  harvest  con¬ 
tinued  favourable.  Business  has  been  restricted  by 
the  absence  of  many  operators  from  town,  but  more 
animation  is  anticipated  after  the  close  of  the  holiday 
season.  The  value  of  money  is  evidently  approaching 
a  reduction,  and  although  the  Bank-rate  has  not  been 
altered,  a  fall  is  extremely  likely  next  wee^,  especially 
as  the  discount  brokers  are  now  working  at  ^  to  f 
below  the  official  rate. 

Consols  have  been  steady,  and  at  92f  to  92f  show  an 
advance  of  ^  ^ 

Foreign  Securities  have  been  inactive,  and  are  almost 
without  change. 

The  market  for  Railway  Shares  of  all  descriptions  has 
been  good,  and  a  further  advance  of  from  1  to  4  per 
cent,  is  shown  on  the  week. 

The  Madras  Irrigation  and  Canal  Company  have 
invited  subscriptions  for  alx)ut  600,000Z.  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  debentures  at  82,  repayable  at  par  in  twelve 
years.  The  applications  have  been  highly  satisfactory, 
and  an  allotment  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night ; 

Consols,  92f  to  92^. 

Foreign  Securities: — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  95  to  96; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  90t  to  90j  ;  ditto.  Seven 
percents.,  1868,  89  to  89| ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  82} 
to83J ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  991  to  100^  ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
2  to  2};  Italian  Five  per  Cents.,  67  to  67};  Peruvian  Six 
per  Cents,  76|  to  76^;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  29|  to  29}; 
ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29}  to  29J ;  Turki.sli  Five  per  Cents.,  1865, 
62|  to  62 J;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  69|  to  69^;  ditto  Six 
per  Cents.,  1869.  64}  to  64};  ditto,  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  73}  to 
73B  Uruguay  Six  per  Cents.,  73^  to  74;  French  Scrip,  8}  to 
4  prem. 

English  Railway  Shores  Brighton,  74^  to.  74^  ;  Caledonian, 
116}  to  117;  Great  Eastern,  48}  to  48};  Great  Western,  116 
to  116};  Great  Northern  “A,”  165  to  166;  London  and  North- 
Western,  148}  to  149;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  264-  to 
26};  Metropolitan,  601  to  60}  ;  ditto  !District,  29i  to  29};  Mid¬ 
land,  146}  to  147;  North  British,  74}  to  74};  'North-Eastern 
Consols,  167}  to  167};  Sheffield,  77}  to  77};  South*Eastern, 
101}  to  102;  ditto,  “A,”  81|  to  82}. 

Miscellaneous  Shares: — Anglo- America  Telegraph,  118  to 
120;  British  Indian  Extension  Telegraph,  11}  to  11};  ditto 
Aastralian,  7}  to  7}:  China  Telegraph,  8}  to  8};  French 
Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  22};  Hudson's  Bay,  11}  to  12; 
India  Uabbers,  34  to  3.5;  Ottoman  Bank.s,  14|  to  14|;  Tele¬ 
graph  Construction,  32}  to  32} ;  an  J  Eastern  Telegraph,  9} 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

We  w(  re  only  able  last  week  to  comment  upon  Dr  Car¬ 
penter’s  inaugural  sermon  as  President  of  the  Brighton 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  opened  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  week,  and  was  concluded  last  Thursday.  Nearly 
the  and  truest  statement  made  by  Dr  Carpenter  in 
nm  singularly  weak  discourse  was  to  the  effect  that  “  one 
w  the  most  valuable  functions  of  these  annual  assem- 
Wages  ’  is  that  of  enabling  various  persons  to  “  come  into 
P^wonal  relation  with  those  distinguished  men  whose 
Dames  are  to  every  cultivator  of  science  as  *  household 
^ords,*  and  tho  light  of  whose  brilliant  example,  and  the 
warmth  of  whose  cordial  onconragement,  are  the  most 
precious  influences  by  which  his  own  aspirations  can  be 
ostered  and  directed.”  This  is  a  distinct  advantage, 
S!  *  D^^Dtages  go  with  it,  but  there  is  danger  of 
being  abused,  and  in  recent  years  there  have  not 
wanting  tokens  of  the  growth  of  abuse  in  these  re- 
^I^ts.  It  jg  certainly  a  good  thing  that  leaders  of 
*cience  and  their  followers  and  admirers,  whether  them- 
oives  admirers  of  science  or  not,  should  have  an  annual 
'D  which  they  can  make  or  increase  acquaintance 
h  oao  anotl  er ;  but  it  is  not  good  that  the  scientific 


picnic  should  be  converted  into  an  occasion  for  the  show¬ 
ing  off  of  great  people  among  little  people,  and  of  the 
w'orship  of  great  people  by  little  people,  even  though  the 
scientific  hero-worship  is  diversified  by  the  exhibition  of 
such  extra-scientific  prodigies  as  Mr  Stanley  and  tho 
Japanese  Ambassadors,  the  cx-Emperor  Napoleon  and 
Sir  John  Lubbock’s  tame  wasp. 

But  there  has  been  plenty  of  good  talk  and  somo 
excellent  work  at  Brighton,  and  the  two  thousand  and 
odd  members  and  associates  may  congratulate  themselves 
and  be  congratulated  by  tho  public,  not  only  upon  tho 
sumptuous  lunches  and  dinners  and  the  brilliant  soirees 
and  reunions  that  they  have  enjoyed,  but  also  upon  tho 
sensible  discussions  they  have  engaged  in,  and  the  solid 
instruction  that  has  been  given  to  them,  upon  a  groat 
variety  of  important  topics.  We  do  not  here  intend  to 
report,  still  less  to  criticise,  all  even  of  the  principal 
matters  that  were  brought  before  the  Association  ;  but 
shall  content  ourselves  with  noting  a  few  of  the  points 
best  worth  remembering  in  each  of  its  seven  sections. 

In  Section  A  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Science)  the 
President,  Dr  Warren  De  La  Rue,  took  for  the  subject 
of  his  very  interesting  inaugural  address  the  modern 
applications  of  photography  to  the  permanent  and  accu¬ 
rate  records  of  celestial  phenomena,  and  this  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mr  Lockyer’s  report,  and  a  subsequent  discu£- 
sion,  on  the  results  of  the  British  Association  Eclipse 
Expedition  to  Ceylon,  in  1871.  These  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  interesting  sentences  in  the  report ; 

The  photographic  operations  (part  of  the  expense  of  which  was 
borne  bj  Lord  Lindsaj)  were  most  satisfactory,  and  the  solar 
corona  was  photographed  to  a  greater  heiirht  than  it  was  observed 
by  the  spectroscope,  and  with  details  which  were  not  observed  in 
the  spectroscope.  Mr  Davis  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  five 
photographs  of  great  perfection  at  Bekul,  and  Captain  Hogg  ob¬ 
tained  some  at  Jaffna,  but  the  latter  are  imperfect  in  detail.  The 
solar  nature  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  corona  recorded  on  the 
plates  is  established  by  the  fact  that  those  taken  in  direr.:nt 
places,  and  both  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  totality,  closely 
resemble  each  other,  and  much  of  the  exterior  detailed  structure 
is  a  continuation  of  that  observed  in  the  inner  portion  inde¬ 
pendently  determined  by  the  spectroscope  to  belong  to  the  sun. 
This  structure,  Mr  Lockyer  was  also  enabled  to  observe  in  his 
6}-inch  eqnatorial,  even  three  minutes  after  totality  was  over,  and 
we  may  now  say  that  we  know  all  abont  the  corona,  so  far 
as  the  structure  of  its  lower  brighter  levels  —  that  portion, 
namely,  which,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  observed  both 
before  and  after  totality  is  concerned.  It  may  be  defined  as 
consisting  of  cool  prominences — that  is  to  say,  in  this  region  of 
the  corona  we  will  find  the  same  appearance  as  in  prominences, 
minua  the  brightness.  Wo  find  the  delicate  thread-like  filaments 
which  all  are  now  so  familiar  with  in  prominences;  the  cloudy 
light  masses,  the  mottling,  the  nebulous  structure,  all  are 
absolutely  produced  in  the  corona,  and  the  fainter  portion  of  the 
ring,  some  five  minutes  round  the  sun,  much  resembled  in  parts 
the  nebula  of  Orion,  and  that  surrounding  17  Argus,  as  depicted 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  his  Cape  observations.  While  both  in 
the  prism  and  the  6}-inch  equatorial  the  corona  seemed  to  form 
pretty  regular  rings  round  the  dark  moon,  of  different  heights 
according  to  the  amount  of  light  utilised  by  the  instrument,  on 
the  photographic  plates  the  corona,  which  exceeds  the  limits 
actually  seen  in  the  Instrument,  has  a  very  irregular,  somewhat 
stellate  outline,  most  marked  breaks  or  rifts  (ignored  bv  the 
spectrofc  ipe),  occurring  near  the  sun’s  poles,  a  fact,  perhaps, 
connected  with  the  other  fact  that  the  most  active  and  most 
brilliant  prominences  rarely  occar  there. 

The  address  of  Dr  Gladstone,  the  President  of  Section 
B  (Chemical  Science),  was  little  more  than  an  orna- 
mental  panegyric  on  his  special  topic,  and  the  papers 
and  discussions  that  followed  it  were,  for  tho  most  part, 
on  technical  details  of  no  great  general  interest. 

In  Section  C  (Geology)  Mr  Godwin- Austin  made  the 
great  Wealden  Formation  the  subject  of  his  address  as 
President ;  and  there  was  somo  interesting  discussion  on 
the  probable  existence  of  extensive  coal-beds  in  Sussex. 

Section  D  (Biology)  was  presided  over  by  Sir  John 
Lnbbock,  who,  besides  a  general  and  eloquent  defence  of 
the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  especially  illustrated  it  by 
pointing  out  the  similarity  between  the  embryos  of 
Crustacea  and  those  of  infuEoria.  Commencing  with 
the  beetle,”  according  to  the  local  report,  ”  he  traced 
tho  larvae  down  to  the  almost  primordial  cell  of  the 
magospheera  found  on  the  coast  of  Norway  by  Hacchel, 
a  lower  type  than  the  amaebre,  and  drew  the  conclusion 
that  the  contents  of  the  egg  and  its  developmental  changes 
teach  ns  as  truly  the  coarse  of  organic  development 
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cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  even  if  a  cont 
prices  is  not  very  probable,  at  least  it  is  a  very  n 
gency,  and,  therefore,  all  who  are  making  arranc 
future  should  keep  this  fact  steadily  in  view  that  i 
ring  a  great  risk  if  they  make  these  arrangements 
of  fixed  money  payment  on  the  assumption  that  pri 
unchanged,  for  there  are  circumstances  which  in 
income  of  £200  now  may,  before  ten  years  h 
lose  a  considerable  portion  of  its  purchasing  \ 
other  words,  may  be  greatly  reduced  in  value 
nominal  amount  may  remain  the  same.  One 
tical  conclusions  may  at  once  be  drt 
derations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hazardous 
trustees  or  executors  to  invest  money  in  some  r— 
the  rate  of  interest  is  fixed.  If  the  money  is  invested 
of  property,  or  in  shares  which  represent 
value  of  the  property  and  of  the  shares  w 
rise  in  prices, 


in  ancient  times  as  the  contents  oi  rocKS  teacn  us  ine 
past  history  of  the  earth  itself.”  Section  D  was  divided 
into  tlireo  departments,  Anthropology,  Anatomy  and 
PI  ysiology,  and  Zoology.  In  the  first,  Captain  Lane 
Fox  pointed  oat  the  value  of  inquiry  into  the  material 
arts  of  early  culture  as  showing  the  connection  between 
different  races,  and  numerous  papers  on  kindred  subjects 
were  read.  In  the  third,  among  several  interesting  papers 
was  one  by  Mr  D.  A.  Spalding,  on  “  Instinct in  which 
lie  detailed  the  results  of  various  experiments  with  young 
chickens,  tending  to  show  that  in  them  the  force  of 
“inherited  association”  is  strong,  and,  by  inference, 
that  among  all  living  creatures,  though  there  may  be 
no  ground  for  recognising  in  them  the  ”  instinct  ”  of 
old-fasliioncd  theories,  wo  must  admit  that  some  of  the 
knowledge  which  parents  have  acquired  by  means  of 
experience  may  be  inherited  by  their  offspring  in  the 
shape  of  something  like  reason. 

Instinct  in  the  present  generation  of  animals  is  the  product  of 
the  accumulnted  experiences  of  past  generations.  Great  difficulty, 
however,  is  felt  by  many  in  conceiving  how  anything  so  impalpable 
as  fear  at  the  sight  of  a  bee  should  be  transmitted  from  parent  to 
offspring.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  permanence 
of  such  associations  in  the  history  of  an  individual  life  depends  on 
the  corresponding  impress  given  to  the  nervous  organisation.  We 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  experience  any  individual  fact  of  con< 
Kciousness  twice  over;  but  as,  by  palling  the  bell -cord  to-day  we 
can,  in  the  language  of  ordinary  discourse,  produce  the  same  sound 
we  heard  yesterday,  so,  while  the  established  connections  among 
the  nerves  and  nerve-centres  hold,  we  are  enabled  to  live  our  ex¬ 
periences  over  again.  Now,  why  should  not  those  modifications  of 
brain  matter,  that,  enduring  from  hour  to  hour  and  from  day  to 
day,  render  acquisition  possible,  be,  like  any  other  physical  pecu¬ 
liarity,  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring?  That  they  are  so 
transmitted  is  all  but  proved  by  the  facts  of  instinct,  while  these, 
in  their  turn,  receive  their  only  rational  explanation  in  this  theory 
of  Inherited  Associations. 

Section  E  (Geography),  under  the  presidency  of  Mr 
Francis  Gallon,  had  for  its  chief  popular  attraction  Mr 
Stanley’s  paper  on  “  Discoveries  at  the  Northern  End  of 
Lako  Tanganyika,”  in  which  he  farther  described  the 
finding  of  Dr  Livingstone;  but  a  really  more  important 
topic  of  discussion  was*  the  proposal,  urged  by  Captain 
Felix  Jones,  Mr  Andrew,  Sir  Henry  Kawlinsoii,  and 
others,  to  revive  the  old  scheme  of  a  Euphrates  Valley 
Railway  to  India, — a  proposal  about  which  Mr  Grant 
Duff,  in  expressing  his  approval  of  it,  hinted  that  he 
might  have  next  session  to  recommend  it  to  Parliament 
in  his  official  capacity.  An  interesting  paper  was  read 
in  this  section  by  Sir  George  Young  on  the  condition  of 
Coolies  and  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  another 
was  by  Captain  Sherard  Osborn  in  favour  of  renewed 
Polar  exploration,  his  views  being  strongly  supported 
by  Mr  Clements  Markham,  Mr  Galton,  and  several 
ethers. 

In  Section  F  (Economic  Science  and  Statistics),  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fawcett  was  President,  and  in  his  opening  address 
he  eloquently  and  forcibly  commented  on  the  effects  of 
the  present  general  rise  in  prices, — showing  first,  **  the 
hardship  and  suffering  which  it  will,  at  any  rate  for  a 
time,  cause  to  certain  sections  of  the  community 
secondly,  “  what  precautions  should  be  taken  in  order, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  mitigate  the  influence  of  a  similar 
cause  in  future;”  and,  thirdly,  “that  at  the  present 
time  certain  classes  who  are  most  unfavourably  affected 
by  the  peculiar  economic  circumstances  of  the  country 
are  the  very  people  upon  whom  the  burdens  of  both 
imperial  and  local  taxation  fall  with  peculiar  severity 
and  inequality.”  As  regards  the  third  point,  Mr 
Fawcett  showed  how  these  burdens  press  hardest  on  the 
middle  classes,  and  how  the  tendency  of  the  new  theories 
of  legislation  is  to  make  them  still  harder ;  and  with 
reference  to  the  second  ho  offered  these  practical 
suggestions  ; 

Ever  since  the  gold  discoveriei  were  first  made,  people  have 
been  warned  that  w’hat  ii  now  happening  would  very  probably 
occur.  They  were  from  time  to  time  cautioned  against  the  risk 


I  mucus  rise  in 
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gements  for  the 
they  are  incur- 
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ices  will  remain 
idicate  that  an 
tiave  gone  by, 
powers,  or  in 
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.  Workmen  and  others  who  can  only  make  rerS 

small  investments  from  tune  to  time  may,  it  is  thoujrht  ha7 
/  in  finding  such  investments  as  tLse  just 
a  .  a  however,  at  once  evident  that  if  ther 

purchase  their  dwelliiig-house  by  joining  a  building  society  or  if 
they  invest  their  money  in  the  shares  of  some  co-operative  under 
taking,  they  would  ^avoid  the  risk  of  finding  the  value  of  the 

-  -i  money,  and 
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may  seem  that 
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a  greater  difficulty 
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savings  depreciated  by  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
this  risk  they  would  run  if  they  set  aside  a  weekly 
an  annuity  to  commence  some  years  hence.  It 
some  of  these  suggestions  afford  an  rr— 
insurance,  but  this  is  really  not  the  case  if  a 
an  office  is  made  by  those  who  insure. 

f  rofits,  over  a  <  ‘  ^  ^  _ _ r— - 

f,  therefore,  the  money  is  judiciously  invested  by*the  cc 
the  money  value  of  their  property  will  increase  with  the 
prices,  consequently  the  amount  to  be  distributed 

policy-holders  will  increase,  and  this  will  afford  a  c. . . 

for  the  diminution  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  policy  wheii'it 
is  paid. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  popular  paper  read  in  tkw 
Section,  nearly  the  most  popular  read  at  the  whole  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  was  by  Miss  Emily  Shirreff,  on 
“  The  Higher  Education  of  Women,”  and  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  good  work  undertaken  by  the  National  Union 
for  Improving  the  Education  of  Women.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  that,  in  this  journal,  we  should  reproduce  the  argn- 
ments  that  were  vigorously  advanced  by  Miss  Shirreff,  and 
supported  by  Mrs  Fawcett,  Mr  Fitch,  and  others. 

The  means  which  she  regarded  as  necessary  to  raise  the  educa¬ 
tional  status  of  woman  were  to  be  found  in  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Union,  in  the  registration  of  information  connected 
with  education,  assistance  in  opening  student  libraries,  and  in 
procuring  good  lecturers  ;  in  the  formation  of  classes  for  ladies 
and  for  working  women  ;  the  extension  of  the  system  of  local 
University  examinations;  endeavours  to  obtain  for  girls  a  due 
share  of  endowments;  the  exercise  of  influence  towards  the 
foundation  of  scholarships  for  Girton  College,  or  in  aid  of  other 
forms  of  higher  education.  To  obtain  these,  local  committees 
have  been  formed,  and  a  wide  correspondence  bad  been  esta¬ 
blished.  But  the  two  principal  objects  of  the  association  were  the 
foundation  of  good  schools  and  the  making  of  endeavoun  to  raise 
the  condition  of  female  teachers.  The  schools  which  were 
regarded  as  wanting  were  for  that  “  wide  class  ”  dividing  the 
class  for  whom  the  Education  Act  provided  and  that  which  can 
afford  to  pay  from  lOOf.  to  300/.  a  year  at  “  select  establishments 
for  young  ladies.”  She  acknowleaged  that  some  few  such 
did  already  exist,  but  allowing  for  the  utmost  which  had  been 
done,  it  was  nothing  to  what  was  required.  In  the  lower  cl^ 
girls  were  taught  with  thoroughness  as  boys  were  taught ;  pn 
rising  above  them  to  the  class  whose  work,  paid  or 
required  more  intelligence  and  thought,  there  was  J 

ing  even  as  our  elementary  school  system  afforded.  Schwls  we 
wanted  which  would  effectually  banish  that  j-- 

substitution  of  ill-taught  accomplishments  for  solid 
which  called  down  the  severe  censure  of  the  Schools  inq  n 
Commissioners,  and  should  be  placed  beyond  the  contro 
parental  caprice  and  the  freaks  of  fashion. 

Another  paper  read  in  this  Section  was  by  Mr  W.  SymoM, 
on  “  A  Plan  for  Railway  Amalgamation  with 
Control,”  recommending  that  all  our  railways 
combined  in  some  half-a-dozen  groups,  and  that  ®  ^ 
interest  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Government, 
return  should  have  control  of  the  fares  and  of  all  the  carry¬ 
ing  arrangements  of  the  companies.  . 

Mr  Bram  well  presided  over  Section  G  (Mechanical  wi®n  » 
and  the  theme  of  his  address  was  coal,  the  possibili  lefl 
finding  substitutes  for  it,  and  the  means  of  econonusiaff 
consumption.  As  regards  the  first  of  these  points, 
the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  replace 
coal  for  manufacturing  purposes,  by  utilising  the  o 
wind  and  tide,  saying  in  the  course  of  his  address ; 

I  would  suggest  that,  in  those  cases  trh^ 

manafacturiog  districts  within  a  few  miles  of  the  sea, 
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there  is  «  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide,  coupled,  in  the  outset  at  all 
vents  with  natural  indentations  of  the  coast  which  might  be 
comparatively  readily  dammed  up  for  thi  storage  of  the  water, 
there  such  storage  should  be  made,  that  the  water  should  set  to 
work  turbines  of  the  best  kind  (turbines  which  will  work  with  very 
nearly  the  same  percentage  of  the  total  power  given  out  by  the 
water  at  any  particular  moment,  whether  they  are  immersed  or 
whether  they  are  not),  that  these  turbines  should  be  employed  in 
pumpingwaterat  a  high  pressure  into  Armstrong  accumulators,  and 
that  pipe*  should  be  laid  on  from  those  accumulators  to  the 
neighbouring  manufacturing  town,  and  should  there  deliter  their 
power  to  the  consumers  requiring  it,  to  be  used  by  them  in  water- 
pressure  engines.  Suppose  a  beginning  were  made  with  the  city 
of  Bristol,  which  is  no  doubt  a  very  favourable  instance  for  the 
application  of  this  suggestion.  Here  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide 
might  safely  be  taken  at  24ft.  Half  a  square  mile  of  water 
enclosed  would,  after  the  most  lavish  deductions  for  loss,  yield 
in  Bristol  at  least  6,000*horse  power,  probably  sudicient  to  replace 
the  whole  of  the  power  of  the  stationary  engines  now  at  work  in 
Bristol.  Looking  at  the  opportunity  which  good  turbines  give  of 
utilising  the  power  residing  in  water  under  constantly  varying 
conditions  of  head — looking  at  the  fact  that,  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong’s  arrangements,  this  power  may  be  transferred  to  an 
extremely  small  quantity  of  water  under  high  pressure,  and  that, 
therefore,  such  water  may  be  transmitted  for  many  miles  through 
pipes  at  low  velocities,  even  although  those  pipes  be  of  no  great 
size— I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  here  open  to  the  talent 
of  the  mechanical  engineer  a  new  field  of  enterprise,  and  one 
which,  if  successful,  would  tend  to  economise  the  fuel  we  so  much 
value,*  and  to  leave  more  of  it  for  consumption  in  metallurgical 
operations,  and  in  other  operations  requiring  heat. 

These  sentences  refer  to  the  economy  of  fuel  in  house¬ 
holds, — 

Some  members  of  this  Association  may  recollect  the  paper  that 
was  read  before  it  at  the  Norwich  meeting  in  1868  by  Captain 
Douglas  Gallon,  in  which  he  so  clearly  described  his  admirably 
simple  invention  of  fire-grate.  This  consisted  in  putting  a  flue  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  fire-grate,  which  flue  passed  through  a  brick 
chamber  formed  in  the  ordinary  chimney,  which  chamber  was 
supplied  with  air  from  the  exterior  of  the  room  by  a  proper  chan¬ 
nel,  and  then  the  air,  after  being  heated  in  contact  with  the  flue 
in  the  chamber,  escaped  into  the  room  by  openings  near  the 
ceiling,  so  that  the  room  was  supplied  with  a  copious  volume  of 
warm  fresh  air,  which  did  away  with  all  tendency  to  draughts 
from  the  doors  and  windows,  and,  moreover,  furnished  an  ample 
supply  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation  and  combustion.  These 
fire-places  havebeen  butlittle  used  in  England, buttheir  merits  were 
at  once  acknowledged  by  the  French,  who  made  the  most  careful 
and  scientific  investigation  of  their  working ;  and  they  found  that, 
with  such  fireplaces,  three  times  the  effect  was  obtained  from  a 
given  weight  of  coal  that  could  be  got  with  those  of  the  ordinary 
construction.  No  doubt  there  are  many  other  plans  by  which  the 
same  end  as  that  attained  by  Captain  Galton  may  be  arrived  at, 
pd  yet  we  go  on  year  after  year  building  new  houses,  making  no 
improvement,  exposing  ourselves  to  all  the  annoyances,  and, 
worst  of  all,  wasting  the  precious  fuel.  Assume  that  we  were  to 
wt  ourselves  vigorously  to  work  to  cure  this  state  of  things,  can 
it  be  doubted  that,  in  ten  years’  time,  we  might  halve  the  con¬ 
sumption  per  household,  and  do  that  not  only  without  inflicting 
any  discomfort,  or  depriving  the  householder  of  any  gratification, 
but  with  an  absolute  addition  to  warmth  and  an  increase  of  clean¬ 
liness,  a  benefit  to  health,  and  a  saving  of  expense  ?  Moreover, 

It  must  be  remembered  that,  with  the  imperfect  combustion  of 
wmestic  fires,  large  volumes  of  smoke  are  poured  into  the  air. 
We  know  how  much  freer  from  smoke  town  atmosphere  is  in 
summer  time  than  it  is  in  winter  time,  and  this  simply  on  account 
of  the  smaller  quantity  of  coal  that  is  being  burnt.  Suppose  that 
we  could  reduce  the  total  consumption,  both  in  summer  and  in 
Winter,  by  60  per  cent.,  what  an  enormous  boon  that  would  be, 
even  in  the  one  matter  of  a  pure  atmosphere. 

A  very  important  contribation  to  Section  O  was  the 
report  of  the  British  Association’s  Committee  on  the  Treat- 
fiient  and  Utilization  of  Sewage,  detailing  various  experi¬ 
ments,  more  or  less  successful,  for  drawing  obnoxious 
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I  preface,  to  assure  his  readers  that  the  philosophy  taught 
I  in  this  volume  is  pronounced  and  positive  in  the  spiritual  and 
I  theistic  direction and  he  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal  that 
I  ho  looks  upon  himself  as  a  great  orthodox  champion  to  put 
j  down  a  psychology  that  ho  finds  “  inculcated  in  forms  that 
are  varied  and  imposing,”  but  which  ‘‘  seems  to  him  at  once 
to  be  pretentious  and  superficial.”  In  writing  this  Dr 
Porter  condemns  himself.  He  chooses  to  put  himself 
forward,  not  as  a  student  of  psychology  among  students  of 
psychology,  but  as  a  theological  schoolmaster,  who  has 
heard  of  some  naughty  conversation  among  the  boys,  and 
goes  down  to  give  them  a  wigging.  ”  This  is  what  you 
should  say,  boys,”  and,  behold.  Dr  Porter  brings  this  fat 
volume.  Beware  of  those  pretentious  and  superficial  gentle¬ 
men,  Mr  J.  S.  Mill,  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  Professor  Bain, 
et  id  genus  omne  ;  look  to  the  profound  and  original  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  College.  This  is  pretty  fair  for  a  beginning, 
although  savouring,  perhaps,  too  much  of  certain  mental 
characteristics  associated  in  common  repute  with  life  under 
the  stars  and  stripes. 

If  Dr  Porter  were  to  issue  a  similar  book  on  geology, 
and  begin  by  stating  his  intention  to  put  down  the  super¬ 
ficial  and  pretentious  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr  Darwin, 
and  substitute  a  geology  that  would  be  pronounced  and 
positive  in  the  scriptural  direction,  ho  would  meet  the 
fate  of  Don  Quixote.  Most  of  the  sciences  have  attained 
such  vigour  that  a  writer  who  claimed  to  be  orthodox  in 
any  other  than  a  scientific  sense  would  be  laughed  out  of 
court.  It  seems,  however,  that*  the  philosophy  of  mind 
has  not  yet  escaped  from  the  government  of  its  cruel  step¬ 
mother,  theology,  and  that  the  clergy  still  make  fearful 
efforts  to  keep  it  in  their  leading  strings.  More  than  half 
the  University  Professors  who  teach  metaphysics  are  in 
holy  orders,  and  are  ostentatiously  appointed  for  the 
very  purpose  of  keeping  the  subject  free  from  any 
heterodox  taint.  Indeed,  metaphysics  seems  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  outwork  of  the  Christian  fortifications, 
or  rather  as  a  point  of  advantage  from  which  the  enemies’ 
guns  might  rake  the  citadel,  and  the  possession  of  which 
must  therefore  be  contested  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
crusading  host  pouring  on  Jerusalem.  A  book  on  meta¬ 
physics  as  naturally  begins  with  propitiating  the  clergy  as 
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the  nervous  system.  A  series  of  experiments  have  shewn 
not  only  the  general  dependence  of  'mental  on  bodily  states 
but  the  particular  functions  of  portions  of  the  nervous 
system.  Undoubtedly  our  knowledge  on  this  head  is  verv 
imperfect ;  cerebral  physiology  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  but 
the  dependence  of  mental  manifestations  on  some  part  or 
the  whole  of  the  nervous  system  the  experimenting  phr. 
siologist  takes  for  granted.  Of  course  Dr  Porter  is  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  some  psychical 
states  require  for  their  production  well  known  bodily 
states,  but  he  asserts  that  “  certain  other  mental  states  far 
more  numerous  and  far  more  important,  are  attended  by 
no  affections  of  the  body  whatever.’*  After  admitting 
the  connection  of  swoons  and  insanity  with  disorder  of  the 
cerebrum,  this  assertion  is  simply  astounding.  True,  every 
special  class  of  mental  facts  has  not  yet  been  localised  in 
the  nervous  system,  as  hearing  is  in  the  ear,  or  seeing  in 
the  eye ;  but  to  say  that  such  classes  have  no  dependence 
whatever  on  the  nervous  system,  is  to  take  a  very  big  leap, 
and  make  a  rather  wild  somersault.  This,  such  as  it  is  is 
the  only  argument  that  meets  the  physiological  position ; 
Dr  Porter’s  other  reasons  being  of  that  d  priori  kind  that 
require  no  answer.  “The  phenomena  of  the  soul  are  in  kind 
unlike  the  phenomena  w'hich  pertain  to  matter.”  What 
then  ?  If  they  are  unlike,  are  not  unlike  things  often  con¬ 
nected  by  a  relation  of  dependence  ?  But  Dr  Porter  himself 
s  lys  that  the  soul  forms  and  moulds  the  body  to  its  own  pecu¬ 
liar  habits  and  uses.  The  unlikeness  between  the  two  classes 
of  phenomena  does  not  prevent  the  soul  moulding  the  body, 
but  prevents  the  soul  depending  on  the  body.  Thus  Dr 
Porter’s  d  priori  fallacy,  just  like  so  many  of  the  products 
of  philosophical  consciousness,  is  of  that  easy  kind  that  can 
be  taken  up  or  laid  down  at  pleasure.  But  “  the  soul  is 
self-active;  matter  of  itself  is  inert.”  Are  we  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  that  such  an  argument  should  be  pro¬ 
pounded  ?  Again  :  “  These  cerebral  conditions  might  be 
supposed  to  exist  without  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the 
phenomena  in  question,  without  perception,  memory,  or 
reasoning.  The  nervous  system  might  perform  every  one 
of  its  functions  without  a  single  psychical  result.”  Might 
it  ?  A  spark  of  electricity  might  be  supposed  to  pass 
through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  without  turn¬ 
ing  them  into  water.  Suns  and  planets  might  be  supposed 
to  exist  without  attracting  each  other  universely  as  the 
squares  of  their  distances.  A  man  might  be  supposed  to 
eat  bread  without  being  nourished  thereby,  and  swallow 
prussic  acid  without  being  killed.  Just  in  the  same  way 
a  brain  in  a  living  being  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  healthy 
action  and  no  consciousness  to  exist,  or  consciousness  may 
be  supposed  to  exist  with  a  nervous  system  incapable  of 
acting.  But  what  have  these  “suppose’s,  might  he’s,  or 
could  be’s  ”  to  d  »  with  the  subject  ?  A  fact  is  a  fact,  even 
although  in  another  universe  a  different  fact  might  occupy 
its  place.  We  prefer  to  illustrate  Dr  Porter’s  method  of 
reflective  consciousness  upon  a  topic  nearly  allied  to  physiew 
science,  where  it  can  be  confronted  with  experiment;  an 
the  example  shows,  what  his  whole  book  demonstrates,  tha 
he  wastes  his  time  in  flring  into  the  air ;  that  bis  argumen 
are  not  so  much  sound  or  unsound  as  that,  whether  the  one 


impressions  of  ordinary  men.  Dr  Porter  stands  on  what  he 
calls  a  “philosophical,”  or  “reflective”  consciousness. 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  this  was  seme  new  faculty 
discovered  by  Dr  Porter,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  although, 
in  accordance  with  his  usual  way  of  giving  a  number  of 
names  to  the  same  thing,  and  treating  them  as  different. 
Dr  Porter  has  made  a  distinct  chapter  on  his  philosophical 
consciousness,  it  is  really,  after  all,  only  “  the  natural  con¬ 
sciousness  exercised  with  earnest  and  persistent  attention'^ 
This  is  a  very  old  friend  without  a  new  face.  We  admire 
the  naive  courage  of  Dr  Beid,  who  appealed  from  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  the  “  philosophical  consciousness  ”  to  the  pure 
and  unadulterated  suggestions  of  unreflecting  common 
sense,  and  who  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  that, 
if  the  thinkers  were  against  him,  at  all  events  those  who 
did  not  think  (and  they  were  the  great  majority)  were  on 
his  side.  This  is  an  intelligible  position,  although  perhaps 
not  a  very  philosophical  one.  But  Dr  Porter’s  plan,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  not  his,  of  restricting  the  authority  of  con¬ 
science  to  those  who  exercise  it  with  “  earnest  and  persistent 
attention,”  throws  undeserved  suspicion  on  his  philosophical 
method,  by  depriving  it  of  the  broad  basis  of  popular 
support. 

Although  Dr  Porter,  with  his  intellect  that  is  neither 
“  pretentious  nor  superficial,”  contrives  to  involve  the 
subject  in  almost  impenetrable  confusion,  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  is  easily  dealt  with.  We  can  imagine  a  sceptic  who, 
doubting  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  would  not  accept 
the  testimony  of  his  nose  to  the  fragrance  of  flowers,  or 
of  his  eves  to  the  roundness  of  the  moon.  But,  out  of  a 
lunatic  asylum,  such  a  person  is  probably  unknown.  In 
like  manner,  we  may  suppose  a  person  to  doubt  whether  he 
is  in  pain  when  he  is  in  pain,  and  whether  he  is  out  of  pain 
when  he  is  out  of  pain,  though  we  doubt  whether  even  any 
lunatic  asylum  contains  such  a  prodigious  philosopher.  So 
far  nobody  calls  in  question  the  authority  of  the  senses  or 
of  consciousness.  But  if  it  were  asserted  that  the  eye  is 
the  supreme  judge  of  geometry,  the  ear  of  acoustics,  or  the 
touch  of  mechanical  science,  we  should  demur ;  and  if  it 
were  then  said  that  we  must  either  admit  that  proposition 
or  deny  the  authority  of  the  senses,  we  should  treat  the 
assertion  as  ridiculous.  We  should  reply  that  the  senses 
supply  us  with  facts,  out  of  which,  by  a  laborious  process, 
universal  truths  can  sometimes  be  obtained  but  that  the 
senses  themselves  are  not  a  reservoir  of  ready-made 
science,  and  more  is  required  than  an  earnest  and 
attentive  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties  to  rear  a  science. 
In  like  manner,  consciousness  presents  us  with  numerous 
experiences,  bj^  a  judicious  examination  of  which  we  may 
haply  discover  some  of  the  laws  of  mind.  Such  are  the 
celebrated  Laws  of  Association,  which,  like  every  proposi¬ 
tion  of  scientifle  value,  were  discovered,  not  by  introspec¬ 
tion,  however  earnest  and  persistent,  but  by  inductive 
observation.  Dr  Porter’s  contention,  however,  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  this.  He  looks  on  consciousness  as  a  magazine  ready 
furnished  with  all  the  truths  of  psychology  and  meta¬ 
physics,  and  requiring  only  a  careful  search  to  find  them. 
It  gives  us  universal  principles  all  ready  for  use,  without 
any  other  guarantee  than  its  own  assertion,  than  “  that 
they  are  there,”  as  Hamilton  puts  it,  and  we  have  nothing 
to  do  but  take  them  or  want  them.  If  this  were  so,  man 
would  not  be  the  servant  and  interpreter  of  nature,  but  its 
lord  and  lawgiver.  For  ages  men  tried  to  give  the  law  to 
nature,  and  they  remained  in  their  poverty,  lords  of  airy 
and  fine-sounding  abstractions.  Lord  Bacon  advised  them 
to  become  less  lordly,  and  helped  us  to  become  the  masters 
of  the  earth.  This  fine  device  of  “consciousness”  is  a 
mere  cloak  for  a  lazy  philosophy,  or  a  dishonest  one.  The 
philosopher  rests  upon  his  consciousness,  and  utters  his 
ipse  dixit ;  his  opponent  does  the  s^ime,  and  as  there  is  no 
way  of  comparing  the  two  witnesses,  the  contest  can  only 
proceed  with  mutual  abuse.  Of  course,  if  one  wishes  to 
maintain  a  series  of  useful,  bread-winning  propositions,  but 
which  are  not  known  in  the  court  of  truth,  one  could  not 
do  better  than  retreat  behind  such  a  useful  barricade  as 
”  my  consciousness.” 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  book  the  author  gives  a 
favourable  example  of  his  reflective  consciousness,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  whether  mental  phenomena  depend  on 
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siderably  the  greatest  failure  that  has  baen  made  ;  and  we 
re  glad  to  think,  from  the  manifest  signs  of  exhaustion  in 
the  book,  that  the  theological  dominion  over  mental  science 
is  nearly  played  out,  and  that  the  time  is  not  remote  when 
the  psychologist  may  pursue  his  studies  without  being  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  war-whoop  of  the  clergy. 
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"exhibiting  all  the  Readings  of  all  the  MSS.  Edited  fjr  the 
Syndics  of  llie  University  Pres?*,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat  M.A.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Specimens  of  English  Literature.  From  the  *  Ploughman’s  Crede  * 
to  the  ‘  Sheplicardes  Calender,’  a.d.  1394-1579.  With  Intro¬ 
duction,  Notes,  and  Glossarial  Index.  By  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.  Clarendon  Press. 

Studies  in  English  Prose.  Consisting  of  Specimens  of  the 
Language  in  its  Earliest,  Succeeding,  and  Later  Stages,  with 
Notes  Explanatory  and  Critical,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  History 
of  the  English  Language,  and  a  Concise  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar.  By  Joseph  Payne.  Lockwood  and  Co. 

Longer  English  Poems.  With  Notes,  Philological  and  Explanatory, 
and  an  Introduciiun  on  the  Teaching  of  Eng  isb,  chiedy  fur  Use 
in  Schools.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A.  Macmillan. 

“  It  is  certain,”  says  Mr  Hales,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
last  of  the  six  volumes  whose  titles  we  have  quoted,  “  that 
a  great  revolution  is  now  taking  place  in  the  educational 
world.  The  reign  of  Victoria  will  be  as  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  our  language  in  its  connection  with  education  as 
is  DOW  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Between  these  two  epochs 
— more  than  five  hundred  years  apart — there  is,  perhaps, 
DO  other  one  of  comparable  moment.  In  Richard  II. *8 
time  English  was  admitted  into  schools  as  the  teaching 
medium ;  it  is  now  being  admitted  as  a  teaching  subject.” 
Those  sentences  hardly  over-estimate  a  movement  the 
importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  and  the 
strength  of  the  movement  is,  to  some  extent,  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  these  six  volumes,  all  of  them 
scholarly  productions,  are  only  a  few  out  of  the 
many  that  have  been  published  during  the  past  few 
months.  To  some  others — texts  of  Chaucer  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  his  life  or  writings — we  referred  the  other 
day,  and  to  others  again  we  have  referred  at  different 
times.  New  histories  of  English  literature,  like  Professor 
Morley’s,  and  new  critical  manuals,  like  Mr  Minto’s,  are 
being  published,  and,  besides  being  published,  are  being 
widely  used  ;  and  the  same  spirit  which  causes  such  good 
books  to  be  written,  causes  the  good  books  of  old  times  to 
be  read  in  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  multitudes  of 
students  too  old  for  school  and  unable  to  go  to  college.  All 
this  is  very  satisfactory.  Useful  as  is  the  teaching  of  the 
Mcient  classics,  or  of  foreign  languages  to  all  who  have 
ime  and  opportunity  for  studying  them,  the  development 
0  a  taste  for  our  own  literature  and  an  understanding  of 
oar  own  language  is  far  more  useful.  There  would  be  gain 
enough  in  the  better  apprehension  of  the  words  now 
employed  that  would  come  from  an  intelligent  apprehension 
?  naeaning  of  those  words  in  former  times ;  but  this 
’t  f h  ^  incidental  advantage.  Much  more  important  is 
!,  ^  understanding  of  the  thoughts  conveyed  by 

e  words  should  be  developed.  The  wisdom  and  the  follies 
®  our  ancestors  have  been  alike  wasted  as  far  as  we  are 
ncerned,  unless  we  know  what  they  were  and  how  they 
ppeared,  and  to  this  knowledge  nothing  helps  us  so  easily, 
mpletely,  and  pleasantly  as  a  study  of  our  literature, 
e  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  grateful  to  the  scholars  who 

oura^  and  facilitate  this  study,  or  too  glad  that  their 
by^lf^^  i*  itself  in  turn  encouraged  and  facilitated 
to  ^®*^and  for  assistance  and  instruction  that  appears 
stronger  every  week. 

^  ®  fwo  books  on  our  list  are  prepared  especially  for 
one  Xf*^**c valuable  on  that  account.  In  the 
r  Skeat  gives  the  texts  of  the  earliest,  or  nearly  the 


earliest,  and  the  latest  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  Mark  and  collations  with  all  the  other  manuscripts 
extant.  In  the  other,  Dr  Morris  gives  various  specimens  of 
thirteenth  century  poetry,  of  which  the  main,- though  not 
the  exclusive  interest,  is  philological.  Familiar  works  like 
the  Gospels  are  especially  valuable  for  students  of  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  the  changes  of  inflection  apparent  in  manuscripts 
of  various  dates  help  us  to  trace  the  gradual  progress 
towards  the  transformation  of  the  language  in  its  later 
shape.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr  Skeat  has 
done  this  work  with  the  utmost  possible  precision  and 
completeness.  All  his  work  is  exhaustive  in  its  way,  and 
the  preparation  of  his  variorum  edition  of  St  Mark  has 
evidently  been  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  The  same  may  bo 
said  cf  Dr  Morris’s  *  Old  English  Miscellany,*  which,, 
besides  illustrating  the  growth  of  the  language,  furnishes 
some  curious  illustrations  of  the  state  of  opinion  on  religious 
and  other  matters  that  prevailed  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
We  may  quote  here  a  wonderfully  concise  rendering  of  the 
Ten  Commandments  that  b  in  a  manuscript  dating  a  littls 
before  1300.  We  have  substituted  tli  and  y  for  the  now 
obsolete  forms  of  those  letters,  and  added  a  modern  ren¬ 
dering: 

Thu  salt  hauen  na  god  buteo  An, 

Idel  adh  ne  swere  thu  Nan. 

The  halidayes  thu  shalt  yieme, 

'  Ffader  and  moder  thu  shalt  queme. 

Loke  that  tu  ne  sla  na  man, 

Leceberie  do  thu  nan. 

Be  na  thef,  ne  theues  fere. 

Ffals  witnesse  thu  ne  here. 

Yierne  thu  nont  thin  nethtebure  bus, 

Noch  that  his  is,  ne  his  spus. 

Thou  shalt  have  no  God  but  one. 

Idle  oath  thou  shalt  swear  none. 

The  holy  days  thou  shalt  observe, 

Father  and  mother  thou  shalt  serve  [or  please]. 

Look  that  thou  dost  slay  no  man, 

Lechery  do  thou  none. 

Be  not  a  thief  nor  friend  of  thieves. 

False  witness  bear  thou  not. 

Yearn  thou  not  for  thy  neighbour’s  house. 

Nought  that  is  his,  nor  yet  his  spouse. 

The  new  edition  of  Dr  Morris’s  *  Specimens  of  Early 
English,’  which  appeared  in  one  volume,  is  being  expanded 
into  two  volumes,  of  which  Mr  Skeat  is  now  joint  editor, 
and  of  which  the  second  volume  is  first  puhlUhed.  This 
work,  when  complete,  will  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  and 
sufficient  collection  of  extracts  from  old  writers  of  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
with  prefaces,  notes,  and  glossaries  to  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  young  students.  The  second  volume  con¬ 
tains  specimens  of  twenty  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
beginning  with  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  ending  with 
Gower ;  Barbour,  Wyclif,  and  Chaucer  being  among  the 
number,  and  care  being  taken  to  illustrate  the  development 
of  the  language  in  different  dialects  and  to  choose  passages 
that  represent  the  temperas  well  as  the  speech  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  written.  This  is  certainly  a  very 
acceptable  volume,  and  the  skeleton  grammar  prefixed  to 
the  specimens,  if  used  in  connection  with  the  very  copious 
glossary  that  is  appended  to  them,  makes  it  easy  to  read 
and  master  them. 

Mr  Skeat  really  continues  the  same  work  in  his  *  Speci¬ 
mens  of  English  Literature,*  in  which  we  have  extracts 
from  twenty-eight  writers,  ending  with  Lyly  and  Spenser. 
The  loyal  spirit  in  which  Mr  Skeat  does  his  work  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  this  paragraph  in  his  introduction  : 

The  true  dignity  and  originality  of  our  own  language  seem  to 
be  very  little  understood  and  appreciated.  An  Englishman 
learning  a  little  German  soon  begins  to  think  that  a  good  many 
English  words  appear  to  be  derived  ”  from  the  German. 
Accustomed  to  despise  his  own  language,  be  seems  to  forget 
that  there  is  at  least  an  equal  chance  of  the  German  being 
“  derived  ”  from  the  English.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  languages 
are  cognate  or  allied,  and  neither  language  has  really  borrowed 
much  from  the  other.  But  it  deserves  to  be  remembered,  that 
the  oldest  Teutonic  remains  are  in  Low  German,  not  in  High 
German  ;  that  the  English  epic  poem  of  'Beowolf  ’  is  older  than 
anything  extant  in  High  German  ;  aud  that  Bnglish  ranks  above 
German  in  the  tables  of  letter-changes  indicated  in  ‘  Qrimm’a , 
Law.’  It  follows  from  this,  that  to  look  upon  German,  so  to  speak, 
as  a  subordinate  form  of  English,  is,  although  an  error,  an  error 
of  less  magnitude  than  the  unphilolugical  and  unpatriotic  one  of 
looking  upon  English  as  a  subordinate  form  of  German.  German 
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scholars  are  aware  of  this.  It  is  reserved  for  Englishmen  to  be 
unaware,  as  a  rule,  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  own 
magnificent  language.  The  difference  between  the  two  languages 
is  striking  illustrated  by  comparing  the  grammatical  inflexions. 
The  slowly  advancing  German  still  retains  a  large  number  of 
these,  which  English,  more  progressive,  has  abandoned  whole 
centuries  ago. 

Mr  Payne’s  book  is  too  small  for  the  purpose  it  is 
intended  to  serve.  As  a  companion  to  the  ‘Studies  in 
English  Poetry  ’  that  he  issued  some  time  ago,  he  here 
gives  prose  extracts  from  nearly  every  writer  of  great  note 
between  Alfred  the  Great  and  Mr  Buskin,  and  the  extracts 
have  been  chosen  not  less  for  the  sake  of  the  material  than 
of  the  workmanship,  not  less  for  the  worthiness  of  the 
thoughts  than  for  the  style  in  which  they  are  presented 
and  he  believes  he  has  done  his  work  so  well  that  it  fur> 
nishes  “  a  matchless  exhibition  of  strength,  beauty,  grace, 
energy,  and  freedom  of  language.”  It  is  certainly  better 
than  the  “Elegant  Extract”  style  of  work  that  has  now 
happily  gone  out  of  fashion ;  but  his  quotations  are  too 
short  to  illustrate  at  all  adequately  the  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  authors  from  whom  he  selects.  Many  extracts, 
as  for  instance  those  from  Mr  Helps,  Mr  Carlyle,  and  Mr 
Buskin,  might  have  been  omitted  in  order  to  make  room 
for  fuller  extracts  from  older  and  less  accessible  writers,  and 
the  editing  of  the  older  extracts  is  by  no  means  so  thorough 
as  that  in  such  collections  as  Mr  Skeat’s.  The  difference 
between  the  two  books  may  be  gathered  by  a  comparison 
of  Mr  Payne’s  short  passage  from  Latimer’s  Sermon  on 
“the  Ploughers”  with  Mr  Skeat’s  much  longer  extract 
from  the  same  sermon. 

In  Mr  Hales’s  ‘  Longer  English  Poems  ’  we  have  a  col¬ 
lection  of  a  very  different  sort.  There  is  a  certain  affecta¬ 
tion  about  Mr  Hales’s  phraseology,  but  his  suggestions  are 
excellent.  He  has  printed  and  carefully  annotated  twenty- 
eight  choice  poems,  beginning  with  Spenser’s  “  Prothala- 
mion,’’ and  ending  with  Shelley’s  “Adonais;”  none  of 
them  too  long  to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  studied 
line  by  line  by  an  intelligent  scholar,  but  all  long  enough 
to  illustrate  the  spirit  of  their  authors  and,  to  some  extent, 
the  spirit  of  the  literature  in  which  they  are  gems.  He  urges 
that  such  pieces  as  these  should  be  learned  well  by  heart, 
because  “the  learning  a  piece  of  good  writing  is  placing  a 
volume  in  the  library  of  the  memory,”  and  because  the 
thoughtful  and  careful  recitation  of  it  is  excellent  practice 
in  elocution.  That  done,  he  proposes  that  the  piece  shall 
be  diligently  examined  so  as  to  bring  out  its  general  mean¬ 
ing,  and  the  meaning  of  all  its  parts  ;  that  an  abstract  of 
it  should  be  written  by  the  pupil,  as  a  much  better  exercise 
than  the  ordinary  essay-writing  of  schoolboys ;  that  every 
phrase  in  it  should  be  analysed  and  interpreted,  as  a  study 
in  grammar  and  word-history,  and  even  in  logic  and  prosody  ; 
that  its  connection  with  its  author  and  with  other  poems 
should  be  made  clear ;  and  finally  that  the  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  show  how  much  he  has  learned  by  his  ex¬ 
amination,  and  how  he  has  learned  it,  by  attempting  a 
written  criticism  of  the  work.  All  this  is  capital  advice, 
and  there  is  capital  help  towards  following  it  in  Mr  Hales’s 
notes,  which  fill  more  than  half  his  volume. 

MADAME  DE  LAFAYETTE. 

Life  of  Madame  de  lAjfayette.  By  Madame  de  Lasteyrie,  her 
daughter.  Preceded  by  *  The  Life  of  the  Duchess  d’Ayen,*  by 
Miidamo  de  Larnyotte,  her  daughter.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Louis  de  Lasteyrie.  Barthes  and  Lowell. 

The  chief  interest  of  these  two  biographies  lies  in  the 
glimpse  which  they  afford  us  of  some  of  the  scenes  and 
actors  in  the  French  Bevolution  of  1789.  Of  the  two 
memoirs,  certainly  the  more  interesting  is  that  of  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  and  to  that  we  shall  accordingly  chiefly 
direct  our  attention,  although  we  may  add  that  the  lives  of 
mother  and  daughter  go  to  some  extent  over  the  same 
ground,  and  that  the  one  frequently  illustrates  the  other. 
We  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  briefly  the  life  of  the  noble, 
minded  Madame  de  Lafayette,  and  in  doing  so  we  shall  of 
necessity  touch  upon  the  romantic  career  of  her  husband, 
the  celebrated  soldier  and  patriot,  who  did  so  much 
towards  founding  the  great  American  Bepublic. 

Adrienne  de  Noailles,  afterwards  Madame  de  Lafayette, 
was  the  second  daughter  of  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen,  and  was 


born  in  the  year  1759.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Madame  de  Lafayette,  her  mother  devoted  herself  with 
unUring  assiduity  to  the  education  of  her  children  The 
Duchesse  d’Ayen,  indeed,  seemed  to  have  ideas  on  female 
education  far  beyond  her  time,  and  initiated  a  system  in 
her  own  family  which  did  not  fail  to  bear  fruits  at  a  very 
early  period.  She  allowed  her  children  to  argue  and 
reason  when  very  young ;  taught  them  ancient  history  and 
mythology,  in  addition  to  the  almost  exclusive  religious 
education  which  the  French  girls  of  that  age  received  •  and 
read  to  them  the  best  poetry  and  the  finest  plays  of  Racine 
Corneille,  and  Voltaire.  Adrienne  de  Noailles  was  scarcely 
twelve  years  old  when  M.  de  Lafayette  was  proposed  as  a 
suitor  for  her  hand  by  friends  on  both  sides.  “  He  himself 
was  only  fourteen,”  says  Madame  de  Lafayette.  “His 
extreme  youth,  no  parents  to  guide  him,  having  lost  all  his 
near  relations,  and  having  no  one  in  whom  he  could  repose 
confidence,  a  large  fortune  already  in  his  possession,  which 
my  mother  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  gift, — all  these 
considerations  made  her  at  first  refuse  him,  notwithstanding 
the  good  opinion  she  had  acquired  of  his  personal  qualities.” 
However,  after  two  years,  all  objections  were  overcome,  and 
the  youthful  couple  were  married.  A  few  years  later  M. 
de  Lafayette  executed  the  scheme  which  he  had  been 
forming  for  some  time  past,  of  going  to  serve  the  cause  of 
independence  in  America.  His  wife,  young  as  she  was, 
appreciated  the  noble  conduct  of  her  husband  even  at  that 
time,  when  it  was  probably  regarded  by  many  of  his  friends 
as  um  folie  de  jeune  homme.  We  need  not  follow  Lafayette 
to  America,  or  recount  deeds  which  form  part  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Enough  to  say  that  he  was  wounded 
in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  and  returned  home  early  in 
1779.  “A  projected  descent  on  England,”  says  Madame 
de  Lafayette,  “  in  which  M.  de  Lafayette  and  my  father 
were  to  take  part,  and  a  severe  illness  I  had  about  that 
time,  were  for  my  mother  fresh  subjects  of  anxiety.” 
But  the  descent  never  took  place,  and  Lafayette  again 
started  for  America  in  the  following  year,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  Virginia  and  at  the  siege  of  York- 
town.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign  he  returned 
to  Paris,  was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm  as  the 
conqueror  of  Cornwallis,  and  was  received  with  no  less  joy 
by  his  devoted  wife.  In  the  year  1787  wo  find  M.  de 
Lafayette  employed  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  civil  rights 
for  the  Protestants,  while  Madame  de  Lafayette  also 
laboured  in  the  same  cause.  As  her  daughter  remarks, 
“  in  her  were  to  be  found,  happily  combined,  the  most 
liberal  principles  of  tolerance  with  the  warmest  zeal  for 
religion,  while  her  activity  made  her  useful  to  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  distressed  persons :  she  thought,  too,  that  what¬ 
ever  money  is  not  required  for  keeping  up  social  position 
belongs  to  the  poor,”  and  this  principle  she  seems  to  have 
carried  out  practicsdly. 

But  the  Bevolution  was  gradually  approaching.  The 
States-General  were  convoked,  and  met  in  May,  1789.  In 
the  July  following,  M.  de  Lafayette  was  elected  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  National  Guard  of  Paris,  and  his  who  e 

existence  was  at  once  bound  up  with  the  events  of  t  n 

period.  In  1792,  however,  he  was  outlawed.  He  left  is 
native  country,  but  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Austria,  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Olmiitz.  At  e 
same  time  Madame  de  Lafayette  was  arrested  and  im¬ 
prisoned  at  Brioude,  by  order  of  Boland.  Even  m 
she  endeavoured  to  make  herself  useful  to  all  around  e  , 
and  cooked  the  food  for  her  companions  as  well  as  for^^ 
self.  “  Her  prison  life,  however,”  says  her  daughter,  w 
most  wearisome.  The  room  in  which  she  slept  wit 
or  six  people  was  only  separated  by  a  screen  from 
public  passage.”  After  some  time  she  was  transfers 
the  prison  of  La  Force,  at  Paris.  She  arrived  in  tha  ci  y 
on  the  eve  oiihe  fSte  de  VEtre  Supreme;  in  that  terrmi 
month  when  sixty  people  were  daily  falling  victims 
Be  volutionary  Tribunal.  At  the  end  of  a  f(^nig 
was  transferred  to  a  small  garret  on  the  fifth  floor  m 
prison  of  Le  Plessis,  and  could  see  every  .  r 

prisoners  departing  for  the  guillotine.  “  The 
soon  being  one  of  the  victims,”  wrote  Madame  de  ^  ay  j 
“makes  one  endure  such  a  sight  with 
Here  she  remained  for  fifty  days,  expecting  death  a 
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oment.  She  was,  however,  kept  in  ignorance  that  her 
^^other,  the  Dachesse  d’Ayen,  and  her  sister  had  been  sent 
^  the  scafifold.  At  last  the  news  of  Robespierre’s  death 
cached  the  captives,  and  it  became  known  that  the  execu 
tions  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  had  ceased.  After 
same  delay  Madame  de  Lafayette  was  released,  made  the 
best  of  her  way  to  Vienna  with  her  family,  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  received  per¬ 
mission  to  share  the  captivity  of  her  husband  at  Olmiitz. 
Here  at  length  she  arrived,  and  again  saw  M.  de  Lafayette 
after  three  years’  captivity. 

We  cannot  recount  all  the  hardships  which  this  noble- 
minded  woman  suffered  at  Olmiitz.  SuflSce  it  to  say  that 
not  the  slightest  intercourse  was  allowed  with  the  outer 
world  that  she  and  her  husband  were  refused  any  as¬ 
sistance  to  do  the  household  work,  and  that  they  v 
obliged  to  eat  their  food  with  their  fingers  during 
the  whole  time  of  their  captivity,  as  knives  and  forks 
were  not  allowed.  Writing  materials  even  were  prohibited, 
and  it  was  with  a  toothpick  and  a  small  piece  of  Indian 
ink  that  Madame  de  Lafayette  wrote  her  mother’s  life  on 
the  margins  of  the  engravings  of  a  volume  of  Buffon.  My 
sister,”  says  the  daughter  of  Madame  de  Lafayette,  “  sup¬ 
plied  the  place  of  out-door  workmen  ;  she  even  made  shoes 
for  my  father.  But  her  principal  occupation  was  to  write, 
under  his  dictation,  on  the  margins  of  a  book.  My  mother 
attended  to  my  education  and  used  to  read  with  me  ;  but 
the  margins  of  a  book,  the  toothpicks  and  the  bit  of  Indian 
ink  were  things  too  precious  for  my  use.”  It  was  not  until 
September,  1797,  that  the  prisoners  were  released  at  the 
request  of  General  Bonaparte.  After  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Olmiitz,  M.  de  Lafayette  set  out  for  Hamburg 
with  his  family,  where  he  received  the  most  touching 
proofs  of  interest  and  sympathy.  He  then  settled  for  a 
time  in  Holstein,  but  soon  returned  to  France.  The  First 
Consul,  however,  received  the  news  of  his  return  with  a 
very  bad  grace,  though  Madame  de  Lafayette  had  the 
courage  to  go  and  see  General  Bonaparte,  and  was  gra¬ 
ciously  received.  The  General  was  struck  with  the  noble¬ 
ness,  prudence,  and  tact  of  her  language.  **  I  am  charmed, 
madame,”  he  said,  “  to  make  your  acquaintance  ;  vous  avez 
beaucoup  d’esprit,  mais  vous  n’entendez  pas  les  affaires.” 
M.  de  Lafayette  lived  in  quiet  and  retirement  in  the 
country,  but  the  health  of  his  devoted  wife  was  seriously 
impaired  by  her  long  imprisonment  and  many  troubles. 
She  died  on  Christmas  night,  in  the  year  1807. 

Such  was  the  noble  woman  whose  life  is  recorded  in  the 
volume  before  us.  It  is  exceedingly  interesting  apart  from 
any  historical  value  it  may  possess.  We  cannot,  however, 
speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  translation,  for  the  French 
idioms  are  too  closely  rendered.  We  should  add  that  the 
volume  contains,  besides,  a  long  letter  of  M.  de  Lafayette  on 
the  death  of  his  wife,  several  official  documents  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  events  recorded. 


The  central  thought  of  the  story  is  excellent,  but  its 
effect  would  bo  much  greater  if  it  were  presented  in  a 
matter-of-fact  tale.  A  queer-tempered  girl,  who  is  “  no¬ 
body’s  child,”  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  convent  till 
she  is  old  enough  to  fight  her  own  way  in  the  world,  who 
has  had  some  rough  experience  as  a  governess  and  some 
experience  scarcely  less  rough  as  companion  to  a  hard  and 
haughty  lady,  is  introduced  to  us  just  when  her  mistress  is 
dying  at  Capri.  The  homelessness  of  her  life  has  made 
her  hard  and  haughty,  also,  to  some  extent ;  but  its  chief 
effect  has  been  to  render  her  very  independent  and  more 
truly  womanly  than  most  of  her  sex.  And,  having  to  look  out 
for  some  new  employment,  yet  having  obtained  an  unlooked- 
for  legacy  by  her  mistress’s  death  which  may  enable  her 
“  to  better  her  condition,”  she  resolves  to  live  on  in  Capri 
for  a  time,  and  so  far  extend  her  education  as  to  fit  herself 
for  work  as  a  drawing-mistress  or  teacher  of  painting 
in  England.  All  this  is  prosaic  enough  in  outline, 
and  so  would  bo  the  sequel  if  we  were  to  continue 
our  epitome.  But  Miss  Healy’s  commonplace  heroine, 

and  the  commonplace  associations  with  which  she 
surrounds  her,  are  described  in  anything  but  a  prosaic 
way ;  and  her  “  summer’s  romance,”  though  charmingly 
recounted  and  told  with  unusual  literary  skill,  would  have 
been  far  more  effective  had  it  been  made  less  romantic  by 
the  method  of  its  rehearsal  and  the  unreal  accessories  of 
the  narrative.  The  embarrassments  and  the  heart-breaking 
that  are  consequent  on  the  heroine’s  attempt  to  burst 
through  conventionalities,  and  her  honourable  intercourse, 
as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  with  a  young  English  painter 
and  an  English  roue,  whose  selfish  libertinism  she  only 
discovers  when  it  seems  to  her  that  death  can  furnish  the 
only  way  out  of  her  misfortunes,  are  told  very  pathetically ; 
but  the  story  would  bo  very  much  more  pathetic  if  it  were 
not  a  “  romance.” 

A  good,  novel,  however,  especially  when  it  is  contained 
in  one  volume,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  complained  of,  and 
A  Summer’s  Romance  ’  is  certainly  a  good  novel,  so  well- 
written  that  the  reader  will  be  forced  to  get  through  it  in  a 
sitting,  and  so  wholesome  in  its  tone  that  no  one  who 
read  it,  as  we  did  last  Sunday,  could  have  gained  more 
rom  any  sermon  preached  in  London.  If  we  complain  of 
it,  it  is  only  because  we  hope  that  Miss  Healy  may,  when 
next  she  writes,  produce  a  better  novel  still. 


Lakeville,* 


A  SUMMER’S  ROMANCE. 

■A  ^tamer's  Romance,  By  Mary  Healy,  Author  of 
»c.  Sampsou  Low  and  Co. 

* ^  S’^^naer’s  Romance  ’  is  disappointing  after  ‘  Lake” 
f  *1  i  disappointing,  not  because  Miss  Healy  has 

^iled  to  work  out  her  plan  with  great  taste  and  skill,  but 
only  because  the  plan  itself  is  not  of  the  most  satisfactory 
honestly  prepares  us  for  the  sort  of  story 
at  she  gives  us.  It  is  a  romance,  intended  to  be  rather 
an  allegory  of  real  life  than  a  picture  of  life  itself.  The 
c  aracters  are  painted,  not  coarsely  at  all,  but  in  colours 
0  emphatic  to  be  true  to  nature,  and,  though  the  work  is 
artistically  throughout,  the  art  savours  too  much 
e  idealistic,  not  enough  of  the  realistic  scho 
“ot  often  that  a  critic 


igh 

feels 


called 


school.  It  is 
upon  nowadays  to 


gard  a  novel  as  in  any  way  a  work  of  art.  Most  novels  of 
or  time,  even  if  they  are  as  good  as  Mr  Trollope’s 

but  ^  ^T^ant’s,  have  to  be  judged  by  a  different  standard  ; 
Drom*^  ”®heve  Miss  Healj^  to  be  a  true  artist,  and  one  who 
Onl  write  very  much  better  novels  than  *  Lakeville.* 

8chJ  that  in  future  she  will  work  after  a  different 

which,  successfully  in  its  way,  has  been 
followed  in  ‘  A  Summer’s  Romance.* 


MR  MOLESWORTH’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  History  of  England  from  the  Year  1 830.  By  William  Nauau 
Moleswortb,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Spotland,  Rochdale,  Author  of  *  The 
History  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,*  &o.  Vol.  II.  Chapman 
and  Hall. 

In  this  volume  Mr  Molesworth  carries  on  his  chronicle 
of  events  through  sixteen  more  years,  from  the  Queen*8 
accession  to  the  eve  of  the  Crimean  War ;  and  it  will  pro¬ 
bably,  like  its  predecessor,  be  of  use  to  readers  who  wish 
to  refresh  their  memories,  or  to  be  for  the  first  time 
instructed  concerning  the  events  of  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Contemporary  history  is  so  hard  to  write,  and  there 
is,  at  present,  such  lack  of  any  good  book  on  the  period  of 
which  he  treats,  that  his  work  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be 
severely  criticised ;  yet  it  is  a  pity  that  Mr  Molesworth, 
who  is  in  many  ways  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  has  not  executed  it  better.  He  is  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  most  of  the  events  he  relates,  and  he  has 
generally  formed  sound  judgments  upon  them ;  but  his 
narrative  stumbles  very  often,  and  its  whole  arrangement 
is  unsatisfactory.  Two  important  topics  discussed  in  this 
volume,  the  Anti-Corn  Law  Movement  and  the  Chartist 
agitation,  are  certainly  handled  by  him  with  some  attempt 
at  consecutive  arrangement ;  but,  for  the  rest,  he  has  been 
content  to  jot  down  one  statement  after  another,  for  the 
most  part  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence,  but  without  any 
cohesion.  The  book  is  by  no  means  orderly  or  exact  enough 
for  a  chronicle ;  still  less  is  it  comprehensive  or  critical 
enough  for  a  history.  This  paragraph  furnishes  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  way  in  which  all  sorts  of  topics,  great  and 
little,  are  jumbled  together  : 

The  year  1841  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  great  increase  of 
distress,  factory  short-time,  and  crime ;  of  abstinent  from 
intoxicating  liquors,  and  indulgence  in  the  use  of  opium;  of 
church-buildiug,  chapel-building,  establishment  of  new  colonial 
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2.  The  Court  will  apply  to  the  construction  of  the  Article 

Liturgy  the  same  rules  which  have  been  long  established 
are  by  law  applicable  to  the  construction  of  all  written  inst 
ments,  assisted  only  by  the  consideration  of  such  rational**’ 
historical  facts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  understandine  of 
subject  matter  to  which  the  instruments  relate,  and  the  meanln* 
of  the  words  employed.  «mng 

3.  The  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  or  authority  to  settle  matter, 

of  faith,  or  to  determine  what  ought  in  any  particular  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  its  duty  extends  ordy  to  tb* 
consideration  of  that  which  is  by  law  established  to  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  the  true  and  legal  con 
struction  of  her  Articles  and  Formularies.  ^ 

4.  With  respect  to  the  legal  tests  of  doctrine  in  the  Church 

of  England  by  the  application  of  which  the  Judicial  Committee 
is  to  try  the  soundness  of  passages  libelled,  it  is  the  province  of 
that  Court,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ascertain  the  true  construction  of 
the  articles  of  Religion  and  Formularies  referred  to  in  each 
charge  according  to  the  legal  rules  for  the  interpretation  of 
statutes  and  written  instruments  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand  to 
ascertain  the  plain  grammatical  meaning  of  the  passages  which 
are  charged  as  being  contrary  to,  or  inconsistent  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church.  ’ 

The  Government  of  Victoria  is  issuing  from  time  to  time 
a  series  of  Abstracts  of  Specifications  of  Patents  taken  out 
in  the  colony  since  its  establishment.  These  documents 
furnish  very  welcome  evidence  of  the  inventive  enterprise 
of  the  residents  in  Melbourne  and  its  outskirts.  The  new 
volume  before  us  describes  six  patents  that  have  been  taken 
out  for  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  antimony,  two 
referring  to  bismuth  and  copper,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  referring  to  gold.  Nearly  every  specification  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  inventor’s  diagram. 

Eve  is  a  spirited  rejoinder  by  Mme.  Deraiames  to  the 
*  Homme-Femme  *  of  M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  The  actual 
reply  is  not  of  much  weight,  the  thing  replied  to  being 
hardly  worth  answering,  and  its  main  point  being  mis¬ 
apprehended  by  Mme.  Deraismes ;  but  this  is  followed  by  a 
very  clear  statement  of  the  arguments  against  the  subjec¬ 
tion  of  women.  The  effects  of  this  subjection  are,  says 
the  authoress,  “  1°,  Amoindrissement  de  Thumanite,  privee 
de  la  moitie  de  sea  forces ;  2®,  Scission  de  Thumanite  en 
deux  camps,  representant  cbacun  des  interMs  opposes; 
3®,  Immoralite  ;  car  des  I’instant  qu’il  y  a  deux  morales,  il 
n’y  a  plus  de  morale ;  4®,  Crise.” 

Dr  Dyer’s  Roma  Regalis  is  a  defence  of  his  ‘  History  of 
the  Kings  of  Rome  ’  against  the  strictures  of  Professor 
Seeley  in  his  edition  of  the  First  Book  of  Livy. 

Minor  poets  seem  to  be  finding  a  new  field  of  inspiration 
in  the  South  Seas.  We  may  hereafter  speak  more  at  length 
of  Mr  Moore’s  Flying  from  a  Shadow,  of  which  “Volume 
the  First  ”  is  entitled  “  To  Southern  Seas,”  but  can  say 
here  that  a  superficial  glance  at  its  contents  inclines  us  to 
regard  it  as  a  too  pretentious  collection  of  Tennysonian 
imitations.  We  confess  that  we  are  not  encouraged  to 
wade  through  the  488  pages,  exclusive  of  notes,  in  which 
Mr  Alfred  Domett  offers  his  “  South-Sea  Day-Dream, 
epic  in  twenty-five  cantos — of  Ranolf  and  Amohia.  Its 
character  seems  to  be  fairly  indicated  by  this  opening 
stanza : 

Glorious  !  this  life  of  lake 
And  hill-top!  toil  and  tug  through  tangled  brake, 

Dense  fern,  and  smothering  broom ; 

And  then  such  rests  as  now  I  take, 

In  sunflecked  soft  cathedral-gloom 
Of  forests  immemorial !  Noble  sport 
Boar-hunting!  yet  that  furious  charge,  the  last 
Of  the  dead  monster  there  had  cut  it  short 
For  me,  and  once  for  all,  belike. 

Had  not  his  headlong  force  impaled 
The  savage  on  my  tough  wood-pike 
That,  propped  with  planted  knee  and  foot, 

Its  butt  against  a  rata  root,  ^  ^ 

From  chest  to  chine  right  through  him  passe  , 

And  nought  his  inch-thick  hide  availed, 

Or  ring-like  tusks  upthrusting  through 
The  notches  of  his  foaming  lips, 

By  constant  whetting  planed  away 
To  chisel-sharpness  at  their  tips  : 

It  weakened  him — the  knife-dig,  too. 

He  caught  when  first  commenced  the  fray  , 

When,  as  in  haste  I  sprang  astride 
The  narrowed  gully — just  a  ditch 
With  flowering  koromiko  rich — 

Between  my  feet  the  villain  drove, 

And  fierce,  with  short  indignant  snins. 

And  grunts  like  muttering  thunder,  stiovc 
To  gain  his  haunts  beyond  the  cliffs. 

And  foil  the  foes  he  fled  from,  yet  defied.  , 


bishoprics,  causing  Sidney  Smith  to  say  that  soon  there  would  not 
be  a  rock  in  the  ocean  without  a  bishop  and  an  archdeacon.  Ihen 
wo  have  the  simple  minded  and  heroic  Grace  Darling  assisting 
her  father  in  his  fishing-boat  to  rescue  nine  persons  from  the  fury 
of  the  waves.  The  dangers  to  which  the  corn-laws  were  exposed 
by  the  agitation  carried  on  against  them  caused  the  agriculturists 
to  bestir  themselves  in  defence  of  a  protection  which  they  had 
been  taught  to  believe  to  be  essential  to  their  interests,  and  in  the 
formation  of  agricultural  societies,  having  for  their  object  the 
introduction  into  general  use  of  better  and  more  scientific  modes 
of  cultivating  the  ground  and  of  breeding  cattle  ;  thus  enabling 
them  to  produce  more  abundantly,  and  preparing  them  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  foreigner,  even  if  protection  should  be  withdrawn. 

Though  Mr  Molesworth  is  too  hearty  a  Whig  to  be 
accepted  as  an  altogether  safe  authority,  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  best  written  parts  of  his  volume  are  those 
in  which  the  modern  outburst  of  working-class  patriotism 
is  described.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  though  hardly 
a  working-class  association,  gave  especial  direction  to  this 
outburst  during  nine  or  ten  years,  and  concurrent  with  it, 
or  in  more  or  less  opposition  to  it,  were  a  swarm  of  other 
movements,  from  the  legislation  for  factories,  in  which  the 
Tories  took  a  prominent  part,  to  the  Chartist  excitement 
and  the  development  of  trade-unionism,  with  which  they 
were,  of  course,  entirely  at  variance.  About  these  points 
Mr  Molesworth  furnishes  a  great  many  details,  with  extracts 
from  speeches  in  Parliament  or  elsewhere  ;  and,  though  they 
might  have  been  more  compactly  strung  together,  they 
yield  excellent  matter  for  thought  in  these  days,  when  the 
working  classes,  having  gained  nearly  all  that  they  originally 
demanded,  are  preparing  for  new  attacks  on  their  old 
onemies  of  the  aristocracy. 
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Mr  Brooke,  who  has  already  issued  a  convenient  ‘  Handy- 
Book  of  the  Irish  Church  Act,’  now  edits  SiJC  Privy 
douncil  Judgments  in  Ecclesiastical  Gases,  with  notes, 
index,  and  an  interesting  historical  introduction.  The 
judgments  given  are  all  on  High  Church  or  Ritualistic 
cases,  those  known  as  the  Gorham,  the  Liddell,  the 
Williams  and  Wilson,  the  Mackonochie,  the  Purchas,  and 
the  Bennett  cases.  The  introduction  sketches  the  growth 
and  defines  the  present  functions  of  the  Judicial  Committee, 
which  latter  are  here  succinctly  stated : 

It  cannot  be  too  clearly  stated  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Court  to  settle  or  determine  doctrine,  to  declare  what  is 
theologically  sound  or  unsound,  or  to  settle  matters  of  faith. 
The  Court  is  a  court  of  construction.  Its  duty  is  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  legal  documents  according  to  the  known  legal  rules 
which  govern  the  interpretation  of  statutes  and  written  instru¬ 
ments.  It  has  disclaimed  repeatedly  the  right  to  usurp  the 
functions  which  belong  properly  to  Synod.s  and  Councils,  and  has 
been  studiously  careful  to  confine  its  action  to  the  narrow  point 
whether  statements  or  practices  are  so  repugnant  to  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  Articles  and  Formularies  as  to  merit  judicial  con¬ 
demnation.  But  the  basis  upon  which  the  Court  acts  will  be 
best  understood  by  the  selection  and  statement  of  some  of  the 
principles  which  the  Committee  itself  has  laid  down,  and  which 
limit  and  control  the  exercise  of  its  function  :  — 

1.  It  is  not  for  the  Court  to  decide  whether  opinions  are  theo¬ 
logically  sound  or  unsound,  but  whether  such  opinions  are  con- 
irary,  or  repugnant  to,  the  doctrines  which  the  Church  of  England, 
by  its  Articles,  Formularies,  and  Rubrics,  requires  to  be  held  by 
iu  Ministers. 
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And  we  are  disposed  to  tbink  that  the  author  rightly  fore¬ 
shadows  the  result  of  all  his  work  when  he  says,  on  the 

last  page,  that  “the  homely  reel  ” 

^  Of  Amo’s  life  and  Ranolfs  is  unrolled  ; 
bhe  and  her  thoughtful  thoughtless  Wanderer  bold, 

Slight  subjects  of  a  lingering  theme, 

Faint  visions  of  a  too  protracted  dream. 

Sink  down— and  like  the  ghosts  of  every-day. 

The  solid  real  flesh-phantoms — fade  away  ! 

We  take  upon  trust  Mr  Aristyllus  Hazel’s  assurance,  in 


’Tis  some  amends  his  frailties  to  confess, 

Pray  pardon  him  his  want  of  wickedness. 

He’s  towardly,  and  will  come  on  apace, 

His  frank  confession  shows  he  has  some  grace. 

Before  that,  Dryden  had  given  other  proof  of  his  peni¬ 
tence  for  having  shocked  the  town  by  his  lack  of  indecency. 
For  a  time,  also,  he  abandoned  comedy,  “  the  most  diflScult 
part  of  dramatic  poetry,"  as  he  said,  and  took  to  tragedy,  the 
miserable  tragedy  which  had  Davenant  for  its  foster-father. 


hi,  preface.  iLt  TU  Simj  of  Poo, ana,  “  the  sole  suryivor  ?  ““  precursor,  a  medley  of  Spanish 

O  i^toleraW  large  family  of  so  dimsy  a  construction  that  n  -'“V 

v„;;r.  .r  v.,™  h,.  irrcn.ediahl/»catter.H  --  1,  ■*%  °f  August.  1664.  and  well  received. 


ihe  breath  of  years  ha.  irremediably  scattered  them.”  is  r  “r.l,  n  a  “ 

..  Ire  calculated  to  please  its  parent  than  to  enlist  the  . ’“‘ro-Jacing  it.  Dryden  mocked  at  the  playhouse  re- 

Xt  onrof  new  acquaintances.’’  Is  there  no  Malthusian  f  laT’ 

that  can  be  enforced  against  the  begetters  of  sickly  and  ‘‘.""S’  »af  compelled  to  yield  to 

Jaw  luah  I.a  O  B  J  VICIOUS  tastcs  and  write  what  paid,  not  what  was  good, 

useless  poems  ,  accordinor  to  the  exaTYinle  of  “  fbo  rtrtAta  of  onr 


A  Solicitor’s  Comprehensive  Digest  of  the  New  Licensing 
Act  is  a  timely  and  wrell-drawn  up  pamphlet,  designed  to 
show  the  public  and  the  publicans  what  are  the  essential 
points  in  Mr  Bruce’s  wonderful  law.  Such  a  tract  is 
certainly  called  for,  as  the  compiler  hardly  goes  too  far  in 
describing  the  Act  itself  as  “  a  higgeldy-piggeldy  mass  of 
chaotic  confusion,’’  and  “such  a  bungling  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  it  has  seldom  been  the  lot  of  any  one  to  unravel." 

We  have  received  from  Mr  S.  B.  Beal,  of  47  St  Paul’s- 
churchyard,  some  very  pleasing  specimens  of  photographs 
from  recent  paintings,  in  which  the  diflSculty  of  making 
good  sun-copies  of  works  in  oil  has  been  satisfactorily  over¬ 
come.  Particularly  good  are  the  reproductions  of  Siiss’s 
“Chicken  Sermon,’’  and  of  Mr  Armfield’s  “Dangerous 
Playmate,’’  a  large  and  angry  mastiflf  with  which  two  small 
dogs  are  attempting  to  have  a  game. 


according  to  the  example  of  “  the  reforming  poets  of  our 
age.’’ 

You  now  have  habits,  dances,  scenes,  and  rhymes ; 

High  language  often  ;  ay,  and  sense  sometimes. 

As  for  a  clear  contrivance  doubt  it  not  ; 

They  blow  out  candles  to  give  light  to  th’  plot ; 

And,  for  surprise,  two  bloody-minded  men 
Fight  till  they  die,  then  rise  and  dance  again. 

Such  deep  intrigues  you're  welcome  to  this  day. 

But  blame  yourselves,  not  him  who  writ  the  play. 
Though  his  plot’s  dull,  as  can  be  well  desir’d, — 

Wit,  stiff  as  any  you  have  e’er  admir'd, — 

He's  bound  to  please,  not  to  write  well,  and  knows 
There  is  a  mode  in  plays,  as  well  as  clothes. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

XXVI. — Dbydkn  akd  the  “  Heroic  Plays.’’ 
Dryden’s  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  illustrates  the 
whole  progress  of  the  episode  in  dramatic  history  for  which 
Davenant  w'as  partly  responsible.  He  was  a  young  man  of 


That  mode  Dryden  followed  zealously  through  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years,  soon  being  recognised  as  a  pupil  in  Sir 
William  Davenant’s  school  much  greater  than  his  master, 
and  being  jealously  regarded  by  other  men  who  vied  with 
him  in  courting  the  favour  of  the  play-going  public. 
These  rivals  were  rapidly  becoming  numerous ;  many  of 
them  being  courtly  amateurs,  like  the  Earls  of  Orrery  and 
Rochester,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  Sir 
Robert  Stapleton ;  others  being  professional  playwrights, 
like  Thomas  Porter,  Nathaniel  Lee,  and  John  Crowne. 
Of  these  contemporaries  little  need  here  be  said.  Their 


promise,  in  his  thirtieth  year,  living  poorly  in  the  house  of  vices  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  vices  of  Dryden. 
Herringman,  the  bookseller  in  the  New  Exchange,  Strand,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  best  of  the  amateur  writers  of 
when  the  playhouses  were  re-opened,  and  he  saw  in  their  “heroic  plays,"  as  the  new  blustering  dramas  came  to  be 
demand  for  new  and  smart  writing  the  best  means  of  called,  produced  four  before  1664.  In  one  of  them, 
attaining  wealth  and  fame.  So  he  wrote,  with  great  care  “  The  Vestal  Virgin,"  all  the  principal  characters  save 
and  much  straining  of  wit,  “  The  Wild  Gallant,"  which  was  two  were  killed  off  upon  the  stage  ;  though  the  play  was 
produced  by  Killigrew  on  the  5th  of  February,  1663.  subsequently  improved  by  reduction  of  the  number  of 
Modelled  on  the  style  of  Fletcher  and  the  earlier  comic  murders.  In  another,  “  The  Indian  Queen,"  Howard  was 
writers,  it  was  a  smart  play  of  Spanish  intrigue,  abounding  assisted  by  Dryden.  Its  heroine,  upon  seeing  her  son 
in  coarse  jest  and  coarser  action,  which,  however,  were  too  stab  himself,  exclaims  : 


modest  for  the  public  of  the  day.  As  the  prologue  says  :  Some  water  there!— Not  one  stirs  from  his  place: — 

Our  poet  yet  protection  hopes  from  you  ;  Fll  use  my  teais  to  sprinkle  on  his  face ; 

But  bribes  you  not  with  anything  that’s  new,  and  much  else  in  the  play  is  of  that  sort.  In  it,  however. 

Nature  is  old,  which  poet.s  imitate;  a  naive  admission  of  the  low  temper  of  the  time  is  let  fall : 

And,  for  wit,  those  that  boast  their  own  estate  t  v  •  i  .vi 

Forget  Fletchir  and  Ben  before  them)  went,  "  >>“’  “1 

-Their  elder  brothers,  and  that  vastly  spent.  Of  doing  acts  eatravaganily  good. 

i'o  much,  ’twill  hardly  be  repair’d  again,  The  Indian  Queen,"  more  popular  than  any  other  play 

Not  though  supplied  with  all  the  wealth  of  Spain.  brought  out  since  the  Restoration,  was 

IJrchlt';iJi"df  t’oVngHsh'pfa^^^^  ‘  P-duced  at  the  King’s  -Theatre  in  January,  1665  Much 

He  could  have  wished  it  better  for  your  sakes,  of  its  popularity  was  owing  to  the  gorgeous  and  fantastic 

But  that,  in  plays,  he  finds  you  love  mistakes  ;  dresses  used  to  illustrate  the  fashions  of  the  Mexican 

Besides,  he  thought  it  was  in  vain  to  mend  natives  in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  Rebecca  Marshall, 

heroiue,  wo™  a  dress  of  feather,  brought  by 
Like  English  valour,  still  may  overcome.  Aphra  Behn  from  Surinam.  It  was  infinitely  admuea 

The  English  wit  did  not  overcome.  "  The  King,"  said  by  persons  of  quality,’’  says  Mrs  Behn,  “  and  was 

“  did  not  seem  pleased  at  all,  the  whole  play,  nor  able."  Dryden,  not  yet  so  much  in  love  with  the 

anybody  else."  “The  Wild  Gallant,"  not  being  wild  new  style  as  to  help  apologising  for  it,  wrote  in  the 

enough  for  king  or  courtiers,  was  withdrawn  ;  to  be  repro-  epilogue  : 

?Qced  in  1C67,  with  great  alterations,  explained  by  Dryden  You  see  what  shifts  we  are  enforced  to  try, 

in  anotbof  ®  i  i  •  r  xu  To  help  out  wit  with  some  variety : 

decpn!,  f  which  apologises  for  the  too  great  shows  may  be  found  that  never  yet  were  si 

.1  the  play,  on  the  score  that  its  author  had  not  ’Xis  hard  to  find  such  wit  as  ne’er  has  been 

learnt  the  ways  of  life  approved  by  the  ladies  and  You  have  seen  all  that  this  old  world  could 

gfnlleuien  who  led  the  fashion  in  society.  He  had,  how-  tVe  therefore  try  the  fortane  of  the  new, 

^1‘er.  he  RTvo  j  1-  !-•  •  And  hope  It  IS  below  your  aim  to  hit 

.  ue  says,  profited  by  his  experience :  untaught  nature  with  year  practised  wil 

0?:r':tt7;r:in,or' The  success  of  ”  The  Indian  Queen ’’  ^us 

Re  thought  him  monstrous  lewd  (1  lay  my  life),  t^e  same  year,  to  supplement  it  by  I  he  Indi 

Because  suspected  wiih  his  landlord’s  wife;  in  which  for  the  first  time  appears  his  thoro 

But  s^ince  his  knowledge  of  the  town  began,  of  fashion  of  “  heroic  plays.”  In  the  c 

And  r  zuma  is  overcome  by  Hernando  Cortez.  V 

And,  much  asham’d  of  what  he  was  before,  ii  .  ,  »  i  • 

Ras  fairly  played  him  at  three  wenches  more.  struggle,  he  exclaims  : 


To  help  out  wit  with  some  variety : 

Shows  may  be  found  that  never  yet  were  seen  ; 

*Tis  hard  to  find  such  wit  as  ne’er  has  been. 

You  have  seen  all  that  this  old  world  could  do, 

VVe  therefore  try  the  fortune  of  the  new. 

And  hope  it  is  below  your  aim  to  hit 
At  untaught  nature  with  your  practised  wit. 

The  success  of  “  The  Indian  Queen  "  caused  Dryden,  in 
the  same  year,  to  supplement  it  by  “  The  Indian  Emperor," 
in  which  for  the  first  time  appears  his  thorough  adoption 
of  the  fashion  of  “  heroic  plays.”  In  the  climax  Monte¬ 
zuma  is  overcome  by  Hernando  Cortez.  Worn  out  with 
the  struggle,  he  exclaims  : 
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What  shall  I  do  in  this  perplexing  strait ! 

My  tortur’d  limbs  refuse  to  bear  my  weight. 

J  cannot  go  to  death  to  set  me  free  s 
Death  must  be  kind  and  come  himself  to  me. 

So  he  stabs  himself ; 

I  might  have  liv’d  my  own  mishaps  to  mourn, 

While  some  would  pity  me,  but  more  would  scorn  ; 

For  pity  only  on  fresh  objects  stays, 

But,  with  the  tedious  fight  of  woes  decays. 

Still  less  and  less  my  boiling  spirits  flow, 

And  I  grow  stiff  as  cooling  metals  do. 

Farewell,  Alinerial 

Almeria  is  his  step-daughter,  and  Cydaria  his  daughter. 
Both  are  in  love  with  Cortez,  and  Cortez  favours  both, 
but,  liking  Cydaria  best,  provokes  Almeria’s  hatred.  Over 
their  father’s  corpse,  while  Cortez  is  looking  do  wn  from 
the  roof,  she  proposes  to  murder  her  half-sister. 

CrDARiA.  Can  you  be  so  hard-hearted  to  destroy 
My  ripening  hopes  that  are  so  near  to  joy  ? 

I  just  approach  to  all  1  would  possess. 

Death  only  stands  twixt  me  and  happiness. 

Al3ieria.  Your  father,  with  his  life,  has  lost  his  throne. 

Your  country’s  freedom  and  renown  is  gone. 

Honour  requires  your  death ;  you  must  obey. 

Cydaria.  Do  you  die  first,  and  show  me,  then,  the  way. 
Almeria.  Should  you  not  follow,  my  revenge  were  lost. 
Cydaria.  Then  rise  again,  and  fright  me  with  your  ghost. 
Almeria.  I  will  not  trust  to  that.  Since  death  I  choose, 

I’ll  not  leave  you  that  life  which  I  refuse. 

If  death’s  a  pain,  it  is  not  less  to  me. 

And  if  ’tis  nothing,  ’tis  not  more  to  thee. 

But  hark !  the  noise  increases  from  behind. 

They’re  near,  and  may  prevent  what  I  design’d, 

Take  there  a  rival’s  gift  [stabs  her. 

Cortez.  Perdition  seize  thee  for  so  black  a  deed  / 

Almeria.  Blame  not  an  act  which  did  from  love  proceed. 

I’ll  thus  revenge  thee  with  this  fatal  blow.  [Stabs  herself. 

Stand  fair,  and  let  my  heart-blood  on  thee  flow. 

Cydaria.  Stay,  life,  and  keep  me  in  the  cheerful  light. 

Death  is  too  black,  and  dwells  in  too  much  night. 

Thou  leav’st  me,  life,  but  love  supplies  thy  part, 

And  keeps  me  warm  by  ling’ring  in  my  heart. 

Yet,  dying  for  him,  I  thy  claim  remove. 

How  dear  it  costs  to  conquer  in  my  love! 

Now  strike.  That  thought,  I  hope,  will  arm  ray  breast. 

Almeria.  Ah,  with  what  differing  passions  am  I  press’d  ! 
Cydaria.  Death,  when  far  off,  did  terrible  appear. 

But  looks  less  dreadful  as  he  comes  more  near. 

Almeria.  O  rival,  I  have  lost  the  power  to  kill. 

Strength  hath  forsook  my  arm,  and  rage  my  will. 

I  must  surmount  that  love  which  thou  hast  shown. 

Dying  for  him  i^  due  to  me  alone. 

Thy  weakness  shall  not  boast  the  victory ; 

Now  thou  shalt  live,  and,  dead.  I’ll  conquer  thee. 

Cortez,  [entering:  to  Cydaria.^  Is  there  no  danger  then? 
Cydaria.  You  need  not  fear 

My  wound  :  I  cannot  die  when  you  are  near. 

Cortez,  [to  Almeria.']  You,  for  my  sake  life  to  Cydaria  give, 
And  I  could  die  for  you,  if  you  might  live. 

Almeria.  Enough:  I  die  content,  now  you  arc  kind  ; 

Kill’d  in  my  limbs,  reviving  in  my  mind. 

Come  near,  Cydaria,  and  forgive  my  crime ; 

You  need  not  fear  my  rage  a  second  time. 

Cortez.  She  faints.  O  softly  set  her  down. 

Almeria.  ’Tis  past ! 

In  thy  loved  bosom  let  me  breathe  my  last. 

Here,  in  this  one  short  moment  that  I  live, 

I  have  whate’er  the  longest  life  could  give.  [•S'^e  dies. 

Cortez.  Farewell,  thou  generous  maid!  E’en  victory. 

Glad  as  it  is,  must  lend  some  tears  to  thee. 

Many  I  dare  not  shed,  but  you  [to  Cydaria]  believe 
I  joy  in  you  less  than  for  her  I  grieve. 

Cydaria.  But  are  you  sure  she’s  dead? 

I  must  embrace  you  fast,  before  I  know 
Whether  my  life  be  yet  secure  or  no. 

It  is  difficult.to  believe  that  Dryden  wrote  thus,  as  he 
did  through  a  score  of  dramas,  in  any  other  than  mockery 
of  the  people  who  admired  his  “  heroic  plays.”  He  de¬ 
fended  himself  against  contemporary  ridicule,  however,  in 
an  essay  *  On  Dramatic  Poetry,’  and  in  another  of  *  Heroic 
Plays.’  *‘An  heroic  play,”  he  said,  in  1669, — Sir  William 
Davenant  having  died  in  the  previous  year,  and  he  being 
now  acknowledged  master  of  the  school, — “  ought  to  be  an 
imitation,  in  little,  of  an  heroic  poem ;  and  consequently 
love  and  valour  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  it.  Both  these 
Sir  William  Davenant  had'begun  to  shadow;  but  it  was  so, 
as  first  discoverers  draw  their  maps,  with  headlands  and 
promontories,  and  some  few  outlines  of  somewhat  taken  at 
a  distance,  and  which  the  designer  saw  not  clearly.  The 
common  drama  obliged  him  to  a  plot  well  formed  and  plea¬ 
sant,  of,  as'' the  ancients  called  it,  one  entire  and  great 


action.  But  this  he  afforded  not  himself  in  a  storv  h* 
he  neither  filled  with  persons,  nor  beautified  with  charMti^^ 
nor  varied  with  accidents.  The  laws  of  an  heroic  poem 
not  dispense  with  those  of  the  other,  but  raised  them  to 
greater  height,  and  indulged  him  a  farther  liberty  of  fane  ^ 
and  of  drawing  all  things  above  the  ordinary  proportion  of 
the  stage,  as  that  is  beyond  the  common  words  and  actions 
of  human  life;  and,  therefore,  in  the  scanting  of  his  images 
and  design,  he  complied  not  enough  with  the  greatness  and 
majesty  of  an  heroic  poem.  I  have  modelled  my  heroic 
plays  by  the  rules  of  an  heroic  poem  ;  and,  if  that  be  the 
most  noble,  the  most  pleasant,  and  the  most  mstructivo 
way  of  writing  in  verse,  and  withal  the  highest  pattern  of 
human  life,  as  all  poets  have  agreed,  I  shall  need  no  other 
argument  to  justify  my  choice  in  this  imitation.  I  might 
now  make  a  particular  defence  of  this ;  but  the  common 
opinion  has  been  so  much  to  my  advantage  that  I  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied,  and  to  suffer  with  patience  all  that 
can  be  urged  against  it.” 

That  last  sentence  explains  all.  Dryden  found  “the 
common  opinion  ”  in  his  favour,  and  he  had  to  work  for 
money ;  so  he  continued  to  write  bombastic  jingle  for 
blustering  actoi-s  and  ranting  actresses  to  use  in  showing 
off  their  charms  for  the  entertainment  of  gay  ladies  and 
lively  gallants.  Worse  plays  would  have  done  as  well;  and 
worse  plays  did  prove  very  successful.  Mrs  Davenport,  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the'  stage-ladies  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
day,  had,  in  1661,  played  Eoxalana  in  Davenant’s  “  Siege 
of  Rhodes,”  so  attractively  at  Lincoln’s-inn-Fields,  that 
in  1663  the  Earl  of  Orrery  fitted  her  with  another 
Eoxalana  in  his  “  Mustapha,”  a  miserable  jumble  of  war 
and  passion,  which  was  brought  out  at  the  same  theatre. 
The  Earl  of  Oxford  was  so  charmed,  as  were  a  hundred 
others,  with  this  performance,  that  he  made  overtures  to 
the  actress  which  would  not  be  gainsayed.  Fair  words 
being  rejected,  he  proceeded  to  foul  deeds.  Mrs  Daven¬ 
port  was  beguiled  into  a  sham  marriage,  and  when  she 
afterwards  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  King  and  sought  for 
justice,  the  best  concession  she  could  obtain  was  that  she 
should  henceforth  have  a  pension  of  300Z.  a  year.  She 
quitted  the  stage,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  much 
regretted  her  lot.  Others  thought  it  enviable,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  pretty  candidates  for  the  privilege  of 
playing  on  the  boards  of  both  the  King’s  Theatre  and  the 
Duke’s  Theatre.  Sometimes  they  were  not  content  with 
playing  their  own  parts  but,  donning  men’s  clothes, 
assumed  the  male  characters  as  well.  “  I  am  told,”  wrote 
Pepys  on  the  11th  of  October,  1664,  “that  *  The  Parsons 
Wedding  ’  is  acted  by  nothing  but  women  at  the  King  s 
House.” 


DORE  S  great  picture  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 
the  TK A:T0K I UM.”  Size,  33  feet  by  22  feet 
With  other  I’icturcs  at  the  Dore  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  GLOVES. 


RUSSELS  Kid  (first  choice),  one  Button,  2s.  6d. ;  two  Buttons,  2. 
ARis  Kid  (bi'flt  quality)  —  —  38.  9d.  ;  •—  ’ 

Kid  Gloves,  with  three  to  six  Buttons,  from  28.  P? 

Gants  de  SuMe  (Swedish  Gloves),  two  Buttons,  Is.  * 

Bussian  Calf  (double  sewn)  —  — 

Gants  de  Saxe,  extra  long,  without  Buttons  28.  ^ 

Gentlemen’s  Gloves,  Brussels  Kid,  38.  6d. ;  Pans  Kiu,  •• 
Russian  Calf,  2s.  Ud.  per  pair.  ^ 

The  New  Cape  Driving  (Hoves,  one  Button,  28.  6d. ;  two  Buttons, 

Sflninle  nair  of  anv  descrintion  Dost  free  on  receipt  of  stamps. 


DEBENHAM  and  FREEBODY, 

WIGMORE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET,  LONDON,^. 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Parquet  FLoonixa  Manufacturers  to  His  Imperial  Ma/bsty 
TUE  Emperor,  and  all  thb  Courts,  Public  BoiLDiKOri 
AND  Museums  op  Germany. 

Pattern  Books,  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtain 
on  application  to  the  .nunnii  W 

SOLE  AGENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNER8-8TREET,  LONDON,  w. 
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0  M  A  N’.^U  F  F  E  A  G  K 

^  Photosrraphic  Portraits  of  Bli'S  Lilias 
ExceUent  Miss  Rlioda  Garrett. 

Ashnwrth,  ladies  interested  in  this 

will  be  forwarded  post  free  on  applica- 
movement,  ^11  ^  MrCroucher, 

tionwith  st  P^  Hulson.  and  Co.’s.  Publishers, 
“^a^V.CMOr  WInkHeld-road,  Wood  grcen, 

Kaaat  nortruits  of  Miss  Nilsson  and  other 
Thrills  iffyah  Klitical.  Clerical.  Artistic.  &o., 
^  Sriime  U^-ms.  Lists  supplied  on  application. 
iMvfttrPortraits  artisticaUy  coloured  from  Ss.  Od. 

*®A  liSral  discoun^to  the  trade. _ 

iTrATIONAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 

^  DI3EASKS  OF  THE  SKIN. 

PHTSiciAN-Dr  BARR  SHADOWS,  49  Dover- 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn-road,  King's- 
croi^  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
xi^-strcet  Aldgate.  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays-mornin^t  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 

^FrM  to  the  necessitous  poor :  payment  required 

from  other  applicants. 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Uon.  Sec. 

Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  W.-SUBSCRIPTIONS 
will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  l>iet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  mwt  expensive  kind . 
Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 

^Bankere.— Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 

Cancer  hospital,  Brompton, 

and  167  Piccadilly,  London.  Offices,  167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  Bond-street). 

The  following  FORM  of  LEGACY  is  respect¬ 
fully  recommended ; 

“  I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Treasurer  for  the 
time  being  of  the  Cancer  Hospital,  situate  in  the 
Fulham-road,  Brompton.  Middlesex,  and  at  107 

Piccadilly,  the  sura  of  £ - (free  of  legacy  duty), 

to  be  paid  out  of  my  personal  estate,  not  charged 
on  land,  to  be  applied  towards  carrvin"  on  the 
charitable  designs  of  the  said  Institution.^’ 

IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  EsUblished  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £l,600,00a  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 

PH(ENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 
street  and  Cbarlng-cross.  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

Law  life  assurance 

SOCIETY,  Fleet  street,  London.— 
Established  1823. 

Invested  Assets  on  3l8t  December,  1871.  £5, 394,658 

Inrome  for  the  past  year  .  502,969 

Policies  effected  during  the  present  year  on  the 
participating  scale  of  premium  will  share  in  the 
profits  to  be  made  up  to  31st  December,  1874. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  proposal  may  be 
obtained  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  to 

„  .  GRIFFITH  DAVIES,  Actuary. 

1872. 

Established  1840. 

pnURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

fire  assurance  INSTITU- 

smX’  STREET,  CUEAP- 

oiOh,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 

effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
general  public.  f  f  j 

the  Proprietors’  Fund 
“  i. J^.Cl^fgynien  and  Schoolmasters, 
lirpi*  uL  Policies  issued  which  can  never  en- 
Annnii?®  non-payment  of  Premiums, 
principle  ^  gfanted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 

Pronnl!fi*^*°”i  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
drew^  to  Agencies,  should  be  ad- 

STEPIIEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L.. 
-  Secretary. 

QREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

tourist  arrangements,  1872. 

Clam  T?)uH?r‘rf  f''*'  t**®  tssue  of  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd 

«»d  Pro- 

MENRI  OAKLEY,  General  Manager. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

rpHE  ARTIZANS’,  LABOURERS’, 
-X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

AnDlTRATORS.  LoCAL  COUNCIL. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Sir  Thos.  Bazley,  M.P. 

Shaftesbury.  J  acob  Bright,  Esq.,  il.  P. 

Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich-  John  Cheetham,  Esq.. 

field.  lateM.P. 

Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  W.  R.  Callender,  Jun., 
&c.,&c.,&c.  1  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  SWINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
the  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guaranteed.  Prospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  (College-street  (opposite  the  House 
of  Lords),  ^YMtminster,  London. 

IVTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 
(Established  1809.) 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Special  Acts 
of  Parliament. 

CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,256  2  11 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  553,803  6  8 

DIRECTORS . 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CIIAS.  MORRISON,  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Esq.  Jas.  Du  Buisson,  Esq. 
A.  Klockmann,  E^.  George  Young,  Esq. 

E.  Cohen,  Esq.  Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 

J.  S.  31organ,  Esq.  I’hilfp  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 

I  Baron  J.  H.  W.  De  George  G.  Nicol,  Esq. 
Schroeder.  I  Richard  Baring.  Esq. 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C.B.,  G.S.I. 
Manager  in  London— G.  F.  BURNETT. 
3Ianager  of  Life  Department— J.  OWEN. 
Secretary— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  whlc’i  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Blutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  31st  December,  1876. 

Policies  Indisputable  niter  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Ifroperty  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505,429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtain^  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London — 61  Threadneedle-street.  (E.C.) 

West  Eud  Office — 8  Waterloo-placc.  (S.W.) 
Edinburgh— 04  Princes  street. 

OYAL  INSURA  NCEiCOMPANY. 

Head  Offices — 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard-street,  LONDON. 

BusiNBsa  OF  1871. 

FIRE  DEPARMENT. 

Fire  Premiums,  nett .  £697,261 

Fire  Losses,  less  Ke-assurances .  £.384,060 

Fire  Reserve .  £449,920 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Annual  Premiums,  nett .  £223,873 

New  Premiums,  nett .  £18,247 

After  payment  of  all  Claims  and  Expenses  of 
every  description,  £137.315  was  added  to  ,the 
Life  Funds,  making  the  total 

Life  Reserve .  £1,457,057 

FUNDS. 

The  Funds  of  the  Company,  as  at  31st  Decem¬ 
ber,  1871,  after  deducting  the  sum  required  for 
payment  of  Dividend  ana  Bonus  amounted  to 

£2  196  972  15 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager? 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 
Aug.,  1872. 

The  LIVERPOOL  and  LONDON 

AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Cornhill,  London  ;  Dale -street,  Liverpool. 
INCOME,  1871. 

Fire  Premiums  . £1,131,594 

lilfe  Premiums .  272,949 

Interest  on  Investments .  199,574 

Total  Income . £1,604,117 

All  descriptions  of  Fire,  Life,  and  Annuity 
business  transacted  on  favourable  terms. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS,  Actuary 
and  Res.  Sec. 


rpHE  MADRAS  IRRIGATION  and 

X  CANAL  COMPANY.  Incorporated  by 
special  Act  of  Parliament. 

ISSUE  of  Statutory  and  absolute  first  charge 
MORTGAGES  under  the  authority  of  special  Acts 
of  Parliament  passed,  with  tlie  express  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  off  temporary  advances  made  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  amounting  to  t'600,000,  and  interest  thereon. 
Upon  the  whole  of  the  Comiwny's  completed  main 
canal  for  irrigation  and  navigation,  in  length  190 
miles ;  with  over  300  miles  of  completed  irngation 
channels  therefrom  (now  in  successful  operation) ; 
also  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  Company,  with 
all  stations,  workshops,  bungalows,  offices,  toll¬ 
houses,  and  other  buildings,  and  also  upon  all 
rates  for  irrigation  (the  same  being  payable  by  the 
Government  direct),  all  charges  for  water  other¬ 
wise  supplied,  also  all  navigation  tolls  and  otiier 
revenue  of  the  Company  (except  the  guaranteed 
interest  on  the  present  capital  stock  of  the  Corn- 


temporary  advance  of  £600,000,  so  long  ns  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  remain  unliqui¬ 
dated,  and  for  the  payment  off  of  which  the 
present  Loan  is  issued. 

The  PRICE  of  ISSUE,  82  per  cent,  of  the 
nominal  amount,  repayable  at  par  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  twelve  vears  from  date  of  issue,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  Company  at  any  time  niter  five 
years  and  after  three  months’  notice. 

Interest  at  5  percent  per  annum  on  the  nominal 
amount  of  issue  (making  a  little  over  6  per  cent, 
on  the  actual  payment)  will  be  paid  linlf-yearly 
on  the  Ist  of  January  and  the  Ist  of  July. 

Subscriptions  payable  in  full  or  by  instalments 
as  stated  in  the  Prospectus.  ,  The  interest  and 
return  will  represent  8  per  cent,  on  the  price  of 
issue. 

Prospectuses  and  forms  of  applications  for  mort¬ 
gages  may  now  be  had  at  the  Company’s  offices, 
8  and  9  Queen-street-place,  Soutliwark-brldge, 
London,  E.C. ;  or  at  the  Company's  bankers. 
Slessrs  Ransom,  Bouverie,  and  Co.,  1  Pallmali 
east,  London,  S.  W.,  or  at  the  Agra  Bank  (Limited), 
35  Nicholas-lane,  Lombard-street,  E.C. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

J.  WESTWOOD,  Secretary  of  the  Company. 

August,  1872. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  Soutfi*  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR )  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  i  day,  at  2  p.m. 

*A  L  E  X  A  N-  I  \ 

DKIA  (Every  Thurs- 1  Every  Monday 

*ADEN  1  day,  at  2  p.m.  (  at  6  a.m. 


DKIA 
•ADEN 
•BOMBAY 
tOALLE 
t.MADRA8 
tCALCUTTA 
t PENANG 
tSINGAPORE 
tCHINA 
tJAPAN 


Every  Monday 
at  6  a.m. 


Thursday, Ang  )  Monday,  Aug. 
1,  15.  and  29,  \  12,  26,  A  Sept, 
at  2  p.ih.  J  9,  at  5  a.m. 


(Cargo  only.)  j  ^  ^  **  *  ***“■ 

And  all  Ports  at  which  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
Friday,  at  noon. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  9,  23,  and  Sept.  6,  at  noon. 

$  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday, 
August  9,  and  Sept.  6,  at  noon. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  chaise 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Suez  rc-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  (Jo.,  6  Billiter-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  kloney  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Lcadeahali-sfreet,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Alcssrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purcliasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
thenr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  inarkea  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 

Srice  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General 
lourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent-street.  Reason¬ 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


f 
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BUKN  THE  “STAR”  NIGHT  LIGHTS 


GRATF.FL’L-COMFORTINO, 


atriNiNE  WIRE 

A3  SUPPUEO  TO  m  m  wouitDEo  oume 

well-known  nicdfclne” 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonia 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS  onivivi' 
WINK  arises  from  its  careful  preparauS  bv^ 
nianu^cturcr.  Each  wine-glassful  conui  uLffl 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  pubUc  to  see 
have  Watera-  (Julnlno  wfne,  for 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  eliciti 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitat/ve. 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufaSiirt^# 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  qS?*  “vL? 
at  308.  per  dozen.  ’  “*** 

WATEES  and  WILLIAMS, 

OfcioiNAL  Makers, 

WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EA8TCIIEAP 
LONDON.  ' 

Agents-LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT.  ' 

TT7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  bjr  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  eilective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiued,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resistin"  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  ana  PATENT 
LEVER,  tittiog  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  mav  be  had,  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  lOs.,  21s.,  2(Ia.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31s.  Od.,  42s.,  aud  528.  6d. 
I’ostage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  and  528.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
I’ost-Office,  Piccadilly. 

In  LA  STIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Li  CAPS.  &c.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 


EPPS’S  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
whlf'h  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
nutntion,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  line 
properties  of  well-selected  cx)coa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNISLL  and  CO.  have  atiengtli,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles.  38.  each. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

O  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  ELL  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  all  respectable  Chemists  aud  Per¬ 
fumers  throughout  the  kingdom. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrancei 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion  by 
using  ’ 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFOED’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  3Iedical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  bare 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mug'  eoia  as  the 
best  remedy  for.  ACIDITY  of  the  bTUMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION  ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  aud  INFAN  IS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  &c., 

AxaEL-PiSSAOB,  93  UPPER  Tu ames-Street, 
London. 


MR  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C-, 

CilVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

M  JIINERALOGY'  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  FJementary  Collections  of  Minerals, 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  tlie  Works  of 
Aiisted,  Buckluiid,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  aud  others, 
oil  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Tliree  Trays  . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with  • 

Five  Trays .  6  6  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit!i 

Flight  Drawers .  10  lo  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  . 21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  Illustrate 
»Iineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S 
•.  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
MKNTS. 

F:.  LAZKN  by  and  SON,  sole  Proprietor*  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Manufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  wm- 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  hjh'itor 
preparations  whicli  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  iiuitatiun  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  VMgmore  street.  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Fklwaeds  street,  Portioan  square), 


LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “The  only  Good 
Sauce,”  Improves  tiie  appetite,  and  aids  diges¬ 
tion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.-CAUTI0N. 

— Tbe  admirers  of  this  celebrated 
particularly  requested  to  observe  tliat  pcii  *>0‘tic 
prepared  by  FX  LAZFiNBY  and  SUN,  bears  thi 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazetiby. 


with  every  requisite  ..  _  _ _ _ 

the  study  of  these  interesting  brunches  of  Scieiic^ 
a  knowledge  of  which  allurds  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERKINS’ SAUCE. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS, 

and  see  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
bottles  aud  labels. 

Agents— CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ; 
aud  sold  by  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout 
the  World. 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  I.,emonadc,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  aud  Potas.-. 

CORKS  BRANDiiD.  ”  R-  thei^  t?ade 

lutl  'wTioIesale  of  B- 
North  Wales  London 

lieurietta-btrcot. 


KINAHANS  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  tbe  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
the  words  “Kinaban’s  .  LL  .’’on  Seal,  Label, 
and  Cork. 

WHOLESALE  DEPOT, 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELO-STREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  Ijeare 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  aud  ' 

ELLIS  and  St)N,  Ruthin,  Nc-- 
Agents: — \V^.  BEST  aud  SOFiS, 
Cavendish-square. 

i^XYGENATED  WATER  boiasjn 
W  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Jnd 

ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  ..jon  on 

alterative  drauglit,  and  assimiU- 

food  during  tlie  process  of  digestion  an  ^ 

_ . _l..  ....s.ahin  fnr  inVUliUS.  1  TlCe 


PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFF:TY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX, 

Bryant  and  mays 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK, 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS, 

t:>ryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS, 

lYRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-l->  patf:nt  safety  matches 

LIGHT  ONLY*  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  anj)  mays 

patent  SAFF/I’Y  holder 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


riY  H  E  PATENT-  FLEXIBLE- 

X  DIVISION  MOIST  COLOUR-BOX 
permits  of  colours  being  inserted,  taken  out,  or  re¬ 
arranged  at  pleasure,  tlius  obviating  tlie  annoy¬ 
ances  peculiar  to  all  ordinary  Boxes  of  Moist 
Colours.  Prices  of  Patent-Flexible- Division 
Boxes,  fitted  with  Colours,  from  6s.  to  £4  4s.  Lists 
on  application.  YVIN80R  and  NFAVTON,  38 
Ratbbone  place,  London;  and  all  Local  Artists*- 
Colourmen. 


r^SLER’S  CRYSTAL  G 

W  CHANDKLlEKS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  ^ 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  lor  in 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  strec 
B I R M ING  H  A M— Msnufactory  and  Show 
Broad-street.  Established  1807, 


■pEGISTERED  BOXES  of  MOIST 

•A YVATEK-COLOURS.  The  Oval-Pocket 
Box,  158.  fitted.  The  1‘urte-Couleur,  lUs.  fd. 
fitted.  The  Locket-Box,  (is.  fnl.  fitted.  Lists 
WIN  SOU  and  NEWTON, 
I”Omion;  and  all  Local 

Artists  -Coloumien. 


( 
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TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

dividends  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

.  ^  WT  *vttT  A  f  nT:'lA  J  i  ^  .  m 


Now  ready,  In  2  vola.,  218.,' 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in 

FRANCK  and  ENGLAND.  By  Lady 


CLEMENTINA  DAVIES. 


The  AUGUST  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


SI  M  Koreijjn  Bonds,  Ainencan  auu  v./uiuuiui  o lucks,  j  eie^rupn  ana  Aiisceiianeoua  snares,  &c. 

^VfsSRS  sharp  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

E.>iTAHLI9UBD  1852. 


B.4NKB11S;  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C. 


dr  NAPIER’S 

riyirFRVESCENT  SALINE  P 
‘‘TONIC,  ALTERATIVE. 

^  ArERIENT!!!” 


POWDERS, 

AND 


THE  EXAMINER. 


Aro  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  In  all 
Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Haemorr- 
Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
In  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  ihe  above  affections. 


nt*ir  uoc  •••“  - - 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  beini^ 
(referable  to  publisliiiig  Testuuonials,  which  will 


Ereieraoie  lu  . - - - 

e  gent  on  appUcation. 

Sold  In  boxes  at  28.  (Id.  and  4h.  fid. ;  sent  free  for 
3  stamps  extra  from  f.  GARNER,  <6  Alien-road, 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 


FRAMPTON’S  pill  of  health. 


rrHIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 

X  the  most  effective  remedy  for  Indigestion, 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss  of  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  all  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa- 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
Adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head* 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  2s.  yd.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 


rPHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  benefits 
X  which  the  science  of  modern  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind ;  for,  during  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considereu  a  romance ; 
but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  is 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonials 
from  persons  in  every  rank  (»f  liie,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  oue  of  the  most  Irnpor* 
taut  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con- 
flnement  during  their  use.  and  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  .Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor,  is.  l^d.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Workiug 

•  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 


Dental  Surgery,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  iu  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  dt^sired,  as  by  his  painless 
an  lself-adh  si ve  sy stem  of  fixing  Artificial  Teeth 
e.xtraction  is  obviated.  G.  M.  .J.  bet  ig  the  actual 
maker  suppiii's  tlie  very  best  description  of  teetli 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  Inferior, 
ws  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta- 
Y^hy  ut  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
nntisu  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert-street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 


^pHE  EXAMINER  has  appeared  in 

I  X  an  altered  shape  since  the  commencement 
I  of  last  year.  Instead  of  the  Sixteen  pages  fo 
I  which  the  weekly  issue  had  previously  been 
I  limited,  twenty-four  smaller  pages  are  now  given, 
j  with  the  occasional  addition  of  four  or  eight ;  the 
intention  bt  iiig  that,  exclusive  of  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  advertisements,  an  average  of  twenty 
pages  of  original  matter  shall  be  furnished  each 
week. 

Change  of  outward  form,  however,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  change  that  has  been  under¬ 
taken.  "The  main  objects  of  The  Examines 
newspaper,”  said  Leigh  Hunt  of  the  work  which 
he  and  his  brother  John  Hunt  commenced  In 
1808,  "  were  to  assist  in  producing  reform  in  Par- 
liament,liberality  of  opinion  in  general,  especially 
freedom  from  superstition,  and  a  fusion  of  literary 
I  tastes  into  all  subjects  whatever.”  Great  advances 
have  been  made  in  political,  social,  and  literary 
I  progress  during  the  four  and  sixty  years  which 
I  the  lifetime  of  The  Examiner  already  covers, 

!  and  many  good  reforms,  iu  which  Leigh  Hunt, 
Albany  Fonblanque,  and  their  associates  were 
pioneers,  have  been  achieved ;  but  these  reforms 
have  only  prepared  the  way  for  others  yet  to  bo 
effected.  The  Examiner,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  principles  and  traditions,  attempts  to  do 
as  much  useful  service  to  the  cause  of  progress 
now  as  it  has  done  in  former  years.  It  strives 
honestly  and  heartily  to  aid  its  readers  in  forming  | 
sound  opinions  concerning  the  important  events 
of  the  day,  and  in  drawing  therefrom  such  con¬ 
clusions  as  may  promote  wise  thought  and  fearless 
action  towards  the  removal  of  errors  and  abuses 
from  which  the  world  still  suffers,  and  towards 
the  development  of  views  tliat  ore  necessary  to 
the  increased  well-being  of  all  classes  of  society. 
As  many  independent  thinkers  give  expression  to 
their  opinions  in  the  pages  of  The  Examiner, 
and  none  of  them  claim  to  be  infallible,  no  attempt 
is  made  to  obtain  complete  agreement  in  the 
views  put  forward ;  but  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  which  prompt  them  there  is  no  variation. 


The  Ti.me8,  August  19.— "On  proceeding  to  a 
^nseientious  exaiuination  ot  the  contents  wo 
found  the  familiar  and  commonplace  matter 
lightened  and  relieved  by  many  lively  touches  of 
description,  many  traits  of  charnetcr,  many  illus¬ 
trative  incidents,  which  may  prove  helps  to  his¬ 
tory,  and  might  have  been  irretrievably  lost  had 
they  not  been  marked  and  recorded  as  they 
occurred,  l.ady  Clementina  Davies's  opportuni- 
tie.«  were  excellent,  and  the  very  traditions  of  her 
laimly  are  fraught  with  interest.  Some  of  her 
local  and  personal  impressions  are  as  graphic  and 
distinct  as  If  they  had  been,  so  to  speak,  photo¬ 
graphed  on  her  memory.” 

Morning  Tost. -"Two  charming  volumes, 
lull  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
matter,  and  written  in  plain,  elegant  Engli^. 

Uleinentina  Davies  has  seen  much,  heard 
much,  and  remembered  well ;  indeed,  there  ia 
scarcely  a  celebrity  of  the  last  sixty  or  seventy 
years  figuring  iu  high  society  of  whom  charac¬ 
teristic  personal  anecdotes  are  not  given,  and 
tii^  such  as  will  be  new  to  all,  save  exceptionally 
privileged  individuals.  The  work,  therefore, 
ought  to  find  immense  favour  with  ail  classes  of 
reaiiers,  having  the  interest  of  a  romance  wherein 
no  character  is  fictitious  no  incident  untrue.” 


HORST  and  BLACKETT,  ruhllshers,  13 
Great  Marlborough  street. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


WRAYFORD’S  WARD,  and  other 

Tales.  By  F.  W.  ROBINSON,  Author  of 
‘  Grandmother’s  Money.’  &c.  3  vols. 

"  V’ery  readable  tales.’’— John  Bull. 

"Most  agreeably  written  and  cleverly  strung 
together.” — Messenger. 


JANET’S  CHOICE.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PIIILLrOTTS,  Author  of 
*  Maggie's  Secret,’  &c.  3  vols. 

"  A  delightful  story,  belonging  to  that  pattern 
of  which  Miss  Austen  was  the  most  finished 
illustrator.” — Messenger. 


OFF  PARADE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MacKenna,  late  28th  Regiment.  3  vols. 

"We  have  read  ‘Off  Parade’  through  with 
considerable  pleasure.” — Athenaeum . 

"An  exceedingly  entertaining  and  well  written 
novel— one  of  the  most  spirited,  pleasant,  racy 
productions  which  we  have  fallen  iu  with  for  a 
long  time.  As  the  story  advances  we  become 
deeply  interested  in  it.  The  delineations  of 
character  are  capital.” — Morning  Post. 


FIRST  in  the  FIELD.  By  the 

Author  of  *  Recommended  to  Mercy.’  3  vols 
"A  novel  of  considerable  ability.  The  plot  is 
All!  of  strong  situations.” — Athemeum. 


The  WOMAN  with  a  SECRET.  By 

ALICE  KING,  Author  of  ‘Queen  of  Her¬ 
self,’ dec.  3  vols.  [August  30. 


The  Examiner  Is  published  on  Saturdays,  in 
time  for  the  early  morning  mails,  or  for 


HURST  and  BLACKETT,  PubUshers,  18  Grea 
Marlborough-street. 


lilllC  ii/r  Lilts  CiAllT  UlV^t  Uktilk  atifMAO*  a\/s  _ 

delivery  with  the  daily  papers.  PRICE  /GENTLEMEN’S  BOOKS.— Family 
THREEPENCE.  VX  RogioUr  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages, 


Subscribers  may  have  their  cibples  sent,  post 
free,  direct  from  the  Office,  No.  9  Wellington 
street.  Strand,  on  payment  in  advance  of 
3s.  9d.  a  quarter. 


N.B.— In  the  press,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  G.Ii.  JONES. 


UOLLO WAY’S  PILLS  are  strongly 

’’^'““‘ended  to  all  persons  who  are  much 
yuced  iu  power  and  condition,  whose  stomachs 
•re  weak,  and  whose  nerves  are  sliattered.  "I  he 
wnellcMl  effects  of  these  Pills  will  be  perceptible 
Gial,  though  a  more  extended 


Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  by  post.  Is.  Id., 

Dr  kennion’s  observations 

on  the  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of  HARRO¬ 
GATE.  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged. 


By  ADAM  BEALEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Cantab.. 
F.R.C  P.  Lond. 


***i‘/,^  required  to  re-establish  perfect 
fj  siii.'  .."‘^lio'vay  8  medicine  acts  on  the  organs 
th»  induces  complete  regularity  in 

P^Dcreas,  and  kidneys,  'rhls 
In  certain  in  result,  and 

^  consistent  with  observations,  expe- 
common-sense.  The  purification  of  the 
of  all  noxious  matter  from  the 
the  excitement  of  gentle  action  in 

of  Holloway’8®pln  curative  powers 


London:  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL, 
gate:  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 


Uarro- 


with  spaci'  for  Photos  of  Children,  158. ;  Scrap  or 
Extract  Books,  for  collecting  Seawf^s,  Ferns, 
Newspaper  and  other  Scraps.  38.  fid.  and  fis.  H(Mks 
for  keepiui^systematically  the  accounts  of :  (1)  The 
CELLAR,  2s.  (ki. ;  (2)  'Ihe  STABLE,  2s.  fid.; 
(3)  The  HOUSE, 2s.  6d.;  (4)  The  FARM;  (5) The 
POULTRY  YARD.  Stable  Expenses  Book  for 
Large  Establishments,  fis.;  Game  Books.  28.  6d. ; 
Game  Register  for  Large  Estates,  lOs  (id.  ;  Rent 
Book,  3s.  6d. ;  Estates  Rent  Book  for  Landed 
Proprietors,  78. ;  Rent  Receipt  Books ;  Library 
Catalogues,  for  arranging  the  hooks  for  easy  refer¬ 
ence,  58.;  Correspondence  Register,  88.;  Forms 
of  Will,  fid.  -  Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  LETTS, 
SON,  and  CO.  (Limited),  8  Royal  Exchange,  E.C. 


On  Thursday,  the  29th  inst.  (One  Shilling.) 
No.  153. 


The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

SEPTEMBER,  with  Illustrations  by  O.  I>. 


tnk  in  the  pocket.- 

X  KRUEGER’S  PATENT  POCKET  _  PE 


LESLIE,  A.R.  A.,and  GEORG  E  DU  MAURIER. 


X  KRUEGER’S  PATENT  POCKET  PEN 
holds  ink  for  a  week’s  use,  and  "  screws  it  in 
and  out  as  the  lead  of  an  ordinary  propelling 
pencil,  (is.— LETTS,  London. 


CONTENTS ; 


TO  INVESTORS. 

T-  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

Ij’^^JNGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

>IKNTq.^?Jl*!'T  record  of  INVEST- 
llie  *^0  exhaustive  Review  of 

Money  Mart!?®  and 


Old  Kensington.  By  Hiss  Thackeray.  Chapters 
XXIV.  to  XXVII.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
English  Translations  of  Goethe’s  Faust. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Ringed  Planet. 

The  Song  of  'rheodollnda. 

Mademoiselle  Vivlane:  the  Story  of  a  French 
Marriage. 

A  Day  in  a  Japanese  Theatre. 

The  Last  Master  of  an  Old  Manor-House.  A 
Transylvanian  Tale.  Chapters  1.  to  III.  j 
(With  an  Illustration.) 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place.  | 


IMPORTANT  TO  INVESTORS. 


'T’HE  LONDON  INVESTMENT 

1  CIRCULAR  for  August.  Now  ready  (^st 
fVee).  Containing  a  careiully 
Securities  for  Investment, 

Messrs  JONES  and  TALLEN  TIKE,  Br1tl^h  and 
Foreign  Stock  and  Share  Dealers.  20  Change-alley, 
Cornbill,  London,  E.C. 


Bankebs— London  and  County  Bank. 
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TAe  following  Pamphlets  and  Papets  may  be  had  on  addressing  a  letter 
enclosing  the  price  in  postage  stamps,  to  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  Mount 
Pleasant,  Ramsgate. 


THE  EVANGELIST  AND  THE  DIVINE.  Bv  ft  Bbnbfickd 
CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Price  Is. 

FREE  DISCUSSION  OF  RELIGIOUS  TOPICS.  By  Samubl 
H INDS,  D.D..  Ifttc  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Part  I.,  price  Is.  Part 
II.,  price  Is.  (id. 

COMMENTATORS  AND  HIEROPHANTS;  or.  The  Honesty  of 
Christian  Commentators.  In  Two  Parts.  I’rice  fid.  each  part 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  NATURE  AND  RELIGION— GOOD  AND 
EVIL.  By  a  CLERGYMAN  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
l*rioe  fid. 

THE  UTILIZATION  OF  THE  CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENT. 
By  the  Author  of  “The  Pilgrim  and  the  Shrine,”  “The  Meaning  of 
the  Age,”  Ac.  Price  (id. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION,  «  WHAT  WiVE  WE  GOT  TO 
RELY  ON,  IF  WE  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE?”  By 
lYofessorF.  VV.  NEWMAN. 

ANOTHER  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION  “  WHAT  HAVE  WE 
GOT  TO  RELY  ON,  IF  WE  CANNOT  RELY  ON  THE  BIBLE?” 
By  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fid. 

THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  CREEDS.— Their 
Sense  and  their  Non-Sense.  By  a  COUNTRY  PARSON.  Parts  I., 
II.,  III.  Price  6d.  each  Part. 

ON  MORAL  EVIL.  By  Rev.  Ciias.  Votsey.  Price  6 J. 

THE  FINDING  OF  THE  BOOK.  By  Joun  RoBEntsox,  Coupar- 
Angus.  I*rice  2s.  ■ 

ON  THE  INFIDELITY  OF  ORTHODOXY.  By  t1  e  Rev.  Thomas 
KIRKMAN,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  In  Three  Parts.  Price  fid.  each  Part. 

IS  DEATH  THE  END  OF  ALL  THINGS  FOR  MAN  ?  By  a  I 
PARENT  AND  A  TEACHER.  Price  fid. 

THE  BIBLE  FOR  MAN,  NOT  MAN  FOR  THE  BIBLE.  By  a 
COUNTRY  VICAR.  Price  fid. 

THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES.  Price  fid. 

A  REVIEW  of  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  “  The  Present  Dangers  of  the 
Church  of  England.”  By  W.  G.  CLARK,  M.A.,  ViceOIaster  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Price  Cd. 

TREE  AND  SERPENT  WORSHIP.  Price  fid. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION,  “APART  FROM  SUPER- 
NATURAL  REVELATION,  WIIAT  IS  THE  PROSPECT  OF 
MAN’S  LIVING  AFTER  DEATH  7  ”  By  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D., 
late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fid. 

BIODERN  PROTESTANTISM.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  philosophy 
of  Necessity."  Price  6d. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

SCEPTICISM  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  Thomas  Hohlock 
BASTARD.  Price  :Jd. 

ON  FAITH.  By  A.  D.  Gn.tnAM  and  F.  H.  Price  3d. 

8UND.\Y  LYRICS.  By  Gamaliel  Browx. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOS.  SCOTT. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  ALL  NATIONS.  By  a 
PADRE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  Price  fid. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
A  DIVINE  REVELATION  CONSIDERED.  By  W.  JEVONS. 
Price  fid. 

SACRED  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  I’art  I.  Its  Influence  on  the  Intellect.  Price  fid. 
I’art  11.  Ita  Influence  on  the  Development  of  the  Conscience.  Price  fid. 

ON  RELIGION.  By  a  Former  Elder  in  a  Scotch  Church.  Price  fid. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  A  Letier  to  a  Friend,  by 
SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  I’rice  fid. 

A. I.  CONVERSATIONS.  Recorded  by  a  Woman,  for  Women. 
Parts  I.  II.,  and  III.  Price  Gd.  finch  Part. 

THE  PASSION  FOR  INTELLECTUAL  FREEDOM.  By  Edward 
MAITLAND.  Price  fid. 

REASON  rersus  AUTHORITY.  By  W.  O.  Carr  Brook.  Price  3d. 

AN  APPEAL  TO  THE  PREACHERS  OF  ALL  THE  CREEDS. 
By  GAMALIEL  BROWN.  Price  3d. 

THE  VOYSEY  CASE.  By  Moscorb  D.  Conway.  Price  fid. 

REALITIES.  By  P.  A.  Taylor,  M.P. 

ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  ATHEISM.  By  F.  W.  Nbwman.  With 
Portrait.  Price  fid. 

THE  BIBLE;  Is  it  the  “Word  of  God?”  By  T.  L.  Siranoe,  late 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  fid. 

A  WOMAN’S  LETTER.  Price  3d. 

AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 
By  Rev.  CHA8.  VOYSEY.  With  Portrait.  I’rice  Gd. 

THIRTY- NINE  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  THIRTY -NINF 
ARTICLES.  By  Rev.  J.  page  IlOPPS.  With  Portrait.  PriceSd" 

INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY.  By  John  Rodbrtson.  Price  fid. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  SERFDOM  OF  THE  LAITY.  By  BIoncurb  D 
CONWAY.  With  Portrait.  Price  fid.  y  aiuntuRB  l». 


THEOLOGY  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE 

THE  DIVERGENCE  OF  CALVINISM  FROM 
DOCTRINES.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price 

THE  DOCTRINE  OF  IMMORTALITY  IN  ITS  BPAPiwn 
EDUCATION.  By  PRESBYTER  ANGLICANUS  pJiwS® 

THE  JUDGMENT  OF  THE  COMBIITTEE  OF  COUNCIF  iv 
evSE  of  Mr  VOYSEY.  Some  Remarks  by  J  D  I 
Vicar  of  Stokesay,  Salop.  Price  8d.  ^  ‘  TOUCHK. 

THE  DEAN  OF  CANTERBURY  ON  SCIENCE  AND  RFVpi  a  ' 
TION.  A  Letter,  by  M.P.  Price  fid.  KhVELA- 

THE  TRUE  TEMPTATION  OF  JESUS.  By  Professor  P  w 
NEWMAN.  With  Portrait.  Price  fid.  ^  t^roiessor  F.  W. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  8d. 

ON  THE  HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS  IN  THEOLOGY  n- 
the  late  Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d.  By 

ON  THE  FORMATION  OF  RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS.  Bvthelst« 
Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  Price  3d.  iJytUelate 

THE  TENDENCIES  OF  MODERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  li¬ 
the  late  Rev.  JAS.  CRANBROOK.  I’rice  3d.  By 

THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  FAITH.  Edited  bv  Rev  W  r 
CARROLL,  A.M.,  St  Bride’s,  Dublin.  Price  fid. 

A  REPLY  TO  THE  QUESTION— “  SHALL  I  SEEK  ORDINA-^ 
TION  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND?”  By  SAMUFll 
HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  fid. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  By  Tnos.  Lumisdsk  Strakoi  late 
Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  3d.  ’  - 

A  LECTURE  ON  RATIONALISM.  By  Rev.  Chablss  Voysit. 


A  LECTURE  ON  RATIONALISM. 
Price  fid. 

A  LECTURE  ON  THE  BIBLE. 
Price  fid. 


By  Rev.  Charlrs  Votsrt.^&H 


PLEAS  FOR  FREE  INQUIRY.  Parts  I.  and  II.  By  “M.A." 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Price  fid.  each.  ’’ 

A  FAREWELL  ADDRESS  TO  HIS  PARISHIONERS.  By  the 
Rev.  CU AS.  VOYSEY.  Price  3d.  ^ 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION:  or.  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  School-room.  By  EDWAKD 
MAITLAND.  I’rice  Is.  fid. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  REVIEWED.  By  T.  L. 
STRANGE,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price  28.  fid 

ON  CHURCH  PEDIGREES.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirkmah,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  With  Portrait.  Parts  I.  and  II.  I’rice  Gd.  each  part. 

THE  TACTICS  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY'.  By  THOMAS  SCOTT.  Price  fid. 

NOTES  ON  BISHOP  MAGEE’S  PLEADINGS  FOR  CHRIST. 
By  a  Barrister.  Price  fid. 

THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE  VOY'SEY  JUDGMENT  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY'’S  LKCTUBKS.  By  Bev. 
GEORGE  WHEELWRIGHT,  Vicar  of  Crowhurst.  I’rice  6  .  j 

HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Edwabi. 
MAITLAND.  With  Portrait.  Price  Gd. 

DOES  MORALITY  DEPEND  ON  LONGEVITY?  By  Ed. 
VANSITTART  NEALE.  Price  fid. 

A  DIALOGUE  BY  WAY  OF  CATECHISM,- RELIGIOUS, 
MORAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  Tarts  1. 
and  II.  Price  Gd  each. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  A  Lecture 
delivered  at  St  George's  Hall,  London,  November  IS,  1871.  By. 
A.  JYRAM  HOW,  of  Mysore.  Price  fid. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THEISM  TO  PANTHEISM,  and  on 
the  OALLA  RELIGION.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  fid 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITINGS  ABOUT 
IMMORTALITY.  By  “  W.  E.  B.”  Price  Gd. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Francis  K. 
ABBOTT.  With  Letters  from  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  and  Professor  Newmaii. 
giving  their  Reasons  for  not  calling  themselves  Christians.  iTice  ju. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  Criticised  bv  a  Doctor  of 
and  defended  by  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  StRANGE.  Price  oa. 

RATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  Sd. 

THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  By  Taokas  Scott.  Price  4i. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  EXAMINED  IN  TJJJ* 
LIGHT  of  the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  WILLIAM  JEV  ONS.  I’rioeou. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE.  By  William 
JEVONS.  Price  3d. 

SPIRITUAL  PANTHEISM.  By  “  F.  II.  I.”  Price  8d. 

THE  LIVING  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Gbldart.  Price  Sd. 

THE  MYTHOS  OF  THE  ARK.  By  J.  W.  Lakb.  Price  fid. 

THE  NEW  DOXOLOGY.  By  Gamaubl  Brown.  Price  Sd. 
CLERICAL  INTEGRITY.  By  T.  L.  Stbangb.  Price  Sd. 
THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL.  By  Professor  F. 
YV.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d. 
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